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its a new Work-Saving way of farming 


Now you can be in the field quicker, and home Seven ways, it lightens your farming load. 
earlier, with a greater feeling é6f accomplishment. 
Engine power of the Allis-Chalmers WD is har- Engine power does it all: 


nessed in seven work-saving ways... more than in 1. Spaces drive wheels. 2. Boosts waction automatically. 


any other farm tractor. 3. Lifts and controls mounted implements. 4. Powers har- 
vesting machines stop-or-go with Two-Clutch Control. 5. 
Controls pulled implements hydraulically. 6. Drives belt- 
powered machines. 7. Gives you 3-plow pull, with 35.80 


engine horsepower. 


Take the word of power-wise farmers who know. 
The WD actually does the work of heavier tractors 
. saves time, fuel and effort at every turn. 


Jobs melt away with this seven-way work-saver. It 


takes the armwork out of farmwork! 


ALLIS-‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A 


POWER SHIFT DRIVE WHEELS TRACTION BOOSTER avtomatical- TWO-CLUTCH CONTROL — Hend 
change wheel spacing instantly for ly adds weight on drive wheels to in- clutch stops tractor without interrupting 


every tool and row width. Faster hitch crease traction. Permits mounted hy power flow to PTO machines. Like hav 


ing! Easier plowing! Higher yields! draulic implements to hold level depth ing an extra engine! 
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TREATMENT I’VE TRIED 
FOR MASTITIS CONTROL!” 


Ken Willard, dairyman, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, regularly milks 
around 60 head of registered Holsteins. Recently, Ken had a cow 
that failed to respond to all other treatments for mastitis he could 
think of ...then he heard about Wyeth’s new Tribiotic Ointment. 
Here’s what he says: 

“It took just two tubes of Tribiotic to get rid of all symptoms of 


mastitis in this cow. I gave her an extra tube just to make sure on the 


“| give Tribiotic full credit for saving this cow. I certainly believe 
Tribiotic beats all other treatments. The one-pinch tube is simple to 
use and a real time saver, too! Now I automatically give cows a tube 


of Tribiotic at the first sign of mastitis infection... that, plus cleanli- 





ness, has helped me control mastitis mighty effectively.” 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 





e Contains 3 powerful antibiotics 

e Kills more susceptible organisms faster 

e Works where single antibiotics fail 

e Harmless to animal. Less production time 
lost 


—_—_ ee — — ae eames ates come 


: third day and to date she has shown no more symptoms. 


Effective against mixed infections 


Economical because fewer tubes are needed 


Used for prevention and treatment 


Trisiotic 


O|1NTMENT 


Penicillin » Dihydrostreptomycin + Bacitracin 





Supplied in Wyeth’s famous 
one-pinch, single-dose tube 
containing 100,000 units 
penicillin with equivalent of 

50 meg. dihydrostreptomycin 
hase and 5,000 units bacitracin. 





*Trademark 


Wyeth e Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Tribiotic is available in Canada as Triovet* from 
John Wyeth & Brother, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario. 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 
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Reply to Burkhardt 


I would like 
“You Can 
Burkhardt 
mag- 


DAIRY MAN 
to comment on the letter, 
Afford a Bull by Calvin 
the Oct ‘5 issue of your 
In the first place, if he is 
ving the excellent articles in 
been 
costs an 
to keep a 
housing, etc.) 
same whether 
10) cows 


IOARD 


ber 


would have 
that it 


yeat 


ravine he 
the tact 
average S2ho per 
Pall 
ind 
he was 


If a 


bedding 
ild be the 
four or 
used four 
$1,020. A 
artificially at 
S00 to 
the 


(feed 
th wo 
oi on 
bull i 
imount to 
bred 


would 


years, this 
herd of 
$5 or 36 
S480 
$1,020 
eXx- 
take 


2) cow 
be 
from 
an average 
$620 Now, 
the bull (you 
pre tty 


per head 
ubtraciing§ this 
till 
S40 to 
origu t of 
$600 will 


would leave 
pense of 
the 
M450 to 
call plu 
Ma'l “ut ' ‘ 
the red just 
Pull 

A good cow kept in the place of a 
bull amd the feed he would 
take more than enough 
to pay $120 per year 
cost of breeding the 20 


il CO say 


buy a good 
the cost of raising him to 
will still be in 


turnover of the 


you 
the 


and 


on 


given 
would make 
the S100 
artificially 


cows 


Wisconsin, CARROLL PETERSON, 


Put Kids on Churn 


Hoarp's DAIRYMAN:—TI should like 
to answer Mrs. Scott's letter in the 
November 10 Mrs. Scott's 
sentiments those of most 
who those who are 
yet 

When 
ducers 
dropping 


iIssuc 
not 
only 


are 
dairy 
asleep 
all 
using 
out of raw 
I wonder 
Well, if 


look in 


milk 


oleo 


and cream pro- 
find the bottom 
milk and cream 
who'll get the 
you who use oleo 
the mirror, you'll 
responsible. T'll 
Scott's 
here to 


prices 
blame 
will 


just 
many who are 
bet we'll be able to hear Mrs 
griping all the way out 
Washington State 

If the difference in the cost of 
and good old butter is going 
to throw you into bankruptcy, then 
I recommend a small churn with the 
kids on the handle. You'll find the 
effort worth it in more ways than 


one 


Washington Mas. Bit HARPE. 


“Beauty” in Utility 


HioarD'’s DAIRYMAN 
torial, “Why 


" issue it was 


~In your edi- 
rype?"”, in the October 
4 interesting to note 
that you claimed no more than that 
‘there is a correlation be- 
tween /ftype and production” in dairy 
cattle, and that on the average, 
type cows produce more than 
type That should con- 
titute fair warning to anyone about 
to select individual cows to milk for 
profit that he had better try to 
find how they produce individu- 
ally than bother about what 
their on the average 
Actually, a distinction should 
probably be made between show ring 
and what might be called good 
conformation There are a 
type which have a 
correlation with 
and therefore, “on 
average,” worth observing. But 
type goes far beyond and 


slight 


i ood 


poor cows. 


out 
rather 


type is 


type 
dairy 
few points in 
reasonably good 
production are, 
the 


show ring 


readers of 
opinion on any subject 


or 


no responsibility 


Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
whether radical or conservative 
foolish, critical or commendatory 
for opinions expressed 


sets up standards which actually are 
no more than arbitrary standards of 
beauty 

You grant that “production must 
come first unless the farmer is in- 
dependently wealthy.” This need not 
mean that the life of the farmer 
who places production first will, be- 
he has “glued (this) eyes so 
fixedly to the dollar sign that (he 
has) failed to enjoy (his) day to day 
life,” be lacking in satisfaction or 
beauty. You ignore the satisfaction 
to be derived from something that 
excels in the purpose for which it is 
principally designed and the beauty 
of function well adapted to purpose. 

Since your “white collar dairymen” 
think of production ahead of type 
and thereby, you suggest, fare 
better financially, perhaps they will 
have more opportunity to enjoy oth- 
er sorts of beauty outside their daily 
duties. At work, they should dis- 
cover that the most “utilitarian 
livestock” can become the most 
“beautiful” to their owners irre- 
spective of artificial standards of 
beauty ALEXANDER LINCOLN, JR. 


New Hampshire. 


cause 


as 


Recommends Plank 
System 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—-Your recent 
article on mastitis, by Dr. Schipper, 
was of great interest to us here at 
Ravendell Farms, the home of the 
plank system of bedding cows 

We have thought for a long time 
that many of our colleges and pro- 
fessors were putting too much stress 
on sanitation and were ignoring a 
far greater cause of mastitis. I have 
been in barns where all of the cere- 
monies of proper milking were prac- 
ticed and where mastitis was still 
causing the herd owners serious 
worry 

Some time ago a professor from 
New York State put on a managed 
milking demonstration for the pre- 
vention of mastitis in our area. The 
man doing the work had to move so 
tast to complete all of the necessary 
steps of proper milking that it would 
only take a short time for “milker’s 
fatigue” to overtake the average 
dairyman if he followed the recom- 
mendations cf the professor. 

Dr. Schipper points out that in- 
jury, dampness, and chills are per- 
haps a greater factor in the cause 
of mastitis than bacteria. It would 
seem, then, if we could keep down 
udder injuries and keep the udders 
of our cows warm and dry, we could 
keep mastitis under pretty good 
control. 

Any is stanchioned 
cold, wet, slippery cement is cer- 
tainly lying right on top of the 
dynamite that might explode at any 
time. It is the waiting for the ex- 
plosions and the trying to repair 
them that is so bad on the dairy- 
man’s nerves. I know, for I have 
hoped for many of my cows and I 
have seen some of my hopes shat- 
tered by ruined udders. 

Since 
eight-inch 
of the cow 
bedding, dairying 
enjoyable for us. There has been a 
steady climb in our herd average, 
much of which I attribute to health- 
Mastitis occurs more of- 


cow that on 


installing a two-inch by 
plank on the back side 
platform to hold the 
has been more 


ier udders. 


ten for us in the summer than in 
the winter now. 

We are careful to never leave our 
cattle out for more than an hour to 
keep them from getting chilled dur- 
ing the cold of the winter. We keep 
them in the barn in the spring until 
the ground is good and warm and 
dry 

During the winter we keep adding 
fresh bedding under our cows. We 
always have two or three inches of 
warm, dry bedding under the udders 
of our We find that our sys- 
tem takes no more bedding and 
every bit of it is doing some good 
Without something to hold the bed- 
ding, it makes a fast trip to the 
gutter. We have used chopped hay 
(of poor quality), chopped straw. 
ground corncobs mixed with straw, 
or wood shavings mixed with straw 
and have had excellent results. 

If injury, dampness, and chills are 
the cause of mastitis (and I believe 
they are), then the plank system 
of bedding cows will have a great 
future 

lowa 


cows. 


WAYNE ROSTENBACH. 


Many Useful Ideas 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Your issue of 
September 25 was even more valu- 
able than your publication normally 
always is. 

Some of the ideas in the “New 
England Pasture Winners” article 
are directly useful on our 30-cow 
dairy farm here in the high moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. 

The tank with a fountain on it 
solves how to use one field in which 
we lack good water. The February 
and March sowing also is quite help- 
ful. The fact that ladino and or- 
chard grass pasture will last for 
years, when properly handled, is 
what we have been proving. It is 
good to find that others have found 
they do not have to reseed often. 
We have actually been able to get 
a stand of ladino in bluegrass by 
spreading about 10 tons of manure 
to the acre from cows fed ladino 
hay, and by heavy fertilizing with 
phosphate and potash. 

Keep up your fine editorial job. 
Operating at 3,000 feet elevation at 
this latitude, our conditions are 
more like the Midwest rather than 
the South 


North Carolina. S. T. HENRY. 


“My Blood Boils” 


Hoarp’s DatiRYMAN:—I have just 
read Miss M. J. R.’s letter, “Damage 
by Hired Help,” in your October 25 
issue, and I disagree with her so 
thoroughly that my blood boils. 

For the past seven years we 
worked on the same farm, and this 
fall left that farm in far better 
shape and much neater than when 
we moved onto it. We had a won- 
derful employer who could furnish 
the capital to fix things up but he 
could not have done so except for 
the hard work and the long hours 
(even Sundays) that my husband 
and I put in working on this farm. 

Any farmer who wishes good, 
clean married couples must have a 
good, clean house for them to live in. 

The house that we live in now is 
modern and only a year old. It was 
clean when we moved in and it will 
be clean when we move out. Right 
now, I am removing the finish on 
the cupboards because the woman 
who put it on did a very poor job. 
I am doing it free of charge to show 
my appreciation to our employer 
who has done several nice favors 
for us and given us some extras that 
were not in our agreement. 

Minnesota. Mrs. W. J. L. 
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Inspectors Are Needed 


Hoarp’s DairyMAN:—I, too, missed 
what “‘Hit and Run’” had to say. 
But hats off to “Inspector Is Your 
Friend,” (September 25 issue), by 
F. D. Griffith of Virginia. I don't see 
why all the bellyaching about in- 
spectors. They are needed. After all, 
we make our own inspection because 
we are lax so many times in trying 
to have top quality goods 

I believe the best way for in- 
spectors to mark their reports is to 
give a 100 or 75 wherever it is due. 
I know there are some who kick 
about the inspection. And I know 
a few farms that deserve a credit of 
100 every time the inspector calls. 
And others it's beyond me how 
they get to ship milk at all. 

There are so many fine letters 
printed in one of the best farm pa- 
pers, Hoard’s Dairyman. Round Ta- 
ble is tops, I think. 


Michigan. INSPECTED. 


Uses Cud Inoculation 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—We read your 
article entitled “Raising Calves on 
the Ohio Roughage System” which 
appeared in the February 10, 1952, 
issue. A test conducted here, with 
five 15-day-old Holstein’ calves, 
which are now six months of age, 
is conclusive evidence for us that 
the system of inoculating. young 
calves with cud material from older 
cattle has much merit 

The calves were fed elephant and 
Para grass, a balanced concentrate, 
and one-fourth pound of a commer- 
cial calf feed. The results here in- 
dicate that the calves above 
normal for calves raised here on the 
old all milk system. 

Central America. 


are 


F. W. HuBBarpb. 


Defends One-Room School 


Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—In reply to 
M. V. Hallman, there are quite a 
number of us folks — and I'm sure 
we are not all stupid — who surely 
do disagree with him on the one- 
room school (November 10 issue). 

I firmly believe there have been 
better men and women turned out 
in the past than there ever will be 
in all your big schools and crazy 
ideas about forced education. How 
about Abe Lincoln and our first 
President? 


Wisconsin. R. R. Scuee, Jr. 


Need Machinery to 
Produce 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—In answer to 
Eddy Juda’s letter, “The Farmer in 
His Greed,” in the August 10 issue, 
one can see he doesn’t know much 
about farming. I wonder what he 
calls “less expensive machinery.” 
Most farmers can't get help on their 
farms. How are they going to pro- 
duce .e crops and meat for the city 
man if they don’t buy machinery? 

Michigan. Mrs. JEANETTE Kruc. 


Keep Round Table Going 


Hoarp’s DatrrRyYMAN:—As far as I’m 
concerned, printing how good dairy 
farmers handle their problems is far 


reading 
thinks 
Keep 
the 


more helpful to than 
how some college 
we should get our work done 
up the Round Table articles 
year around. 


Michigan. D. B. 
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% MOST ADVANCED HYDRAULIC 


SYSTEM IN ANY TRACTOR 
Live-Action with Hy-Trol 


*® EXTRA POWER . . . With Great 
New “Red Tiger’ Engine. . . 


Ford's Greatest Tractor Engine 


> NEW LIVE PTO* 


* A BIGGER, HEAVIER, MORE 
RUGGED TRACTOR 


* A NEW HIGH IN COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE, SAFETY 


And a LOW FORD PRICE, too 
Sora 


MEANS BETTER WORK ... MORE PRODUCTION 
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Here’s the new Golden Jubilee Model Ford 
Tractor now on display at the showroom 
of your nearby Ford Tractor dealer. 

It is bigger, huskier, more powerful 
latest and finest product of a half century 
of Ford Tractor engineering experience 
and of the knowledge gained in manu- 
facturing over 2 million farm tractors. 

It stands out in comparison with all 
tractors regardless of price for its ability 
to do its work quickly and well—to 
operate safely, smoothly, dependably and 
economically —and to make an amazing 
variety of farming jobs easier to do. 


TRACTOR 


ee 


a ™" . ~} 
“/4 4 es EEY” 





We cordially invite you to see this new 
and more powerful Ford Tractor without 
delay; we’re sure you will agree it’s well 
worth a special trip to town. 

See its advanced Live-Action Hydraulic 
System with Hy-Trol. See its new Live 
Power Take-off*. See its great new over 
head valve Ford “Red ‘Tiger’ engine, 
which makes possible such remarkable 
performance at such low cost. 

In short, find out for yourself all of the 
many good reasons why this new Golden 
Jubilee Model can truthfully be called, 
‘“Today’s Most Modern ‘Tractor.”’ 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


COPY RIGHT 1953, DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 
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is easy fo roll... 


1) pours freely and 
rolls up quiokly 


without spilling /* 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 


EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince ryok is 
specially treated by the patented* “ 
Bite” process to insure against tongue bias! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut Prince Albert 
packs just right in your pipe. Smokes cool, 
mild and mellow! 


EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! Prince 
Albert gives you more choice tobacco in 
every pocket tin. More smoking pleasure 
for your money! 


EASY TO rou! You can't beat Prince 
Albert for a “makin's” cigarette! Rolls 
easy ...stays put...doesn’t dribble out 
the ends! ° Pre. od July 80, 1907 


AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - 


HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard'’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books 
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Send for samples 


No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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COVER PICTURE 


With considerable pride we present the Brown 
Swiss class in the 23rd Annual Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Cow Judging Contest on page 16. For our 
cover picture announcing the first class in this 
annual picture judging contest, we have chosen 
the Michigan 4-H dairy judging team, winners 
of the national contest at the 1952 Dairy Cattle 
Congress. 

Admiring the Michigan Brown Swiss 
owned by A. A. Feldkamp are, 
Marilyn Tyge, Robert Meyer, 
Heuvel, and Donald Proctor. 
Pearson was not present. 

This year, for the first time, $200 in cash 
prizes will be awarded to the winning 4-H club 
and FFA teams. Rules of the contest and offi- 
cial entry blank may be found on page 28. 


cow 
left to right: 
David Vanden- 

Coach Nevels 
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Washington Dairygrams 


CANADIAN IMPORT BAN TO BE LIFTED. IF FAVORABLE CONDI- 





TIONS CONTINUE, CANADA WILL BE DECLARED FREE 
OF FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE, MARCH 1. WILL PERMIT 
ENTRY OF CANADIAN CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE; FRESH, 
CHILLED, OR FROZEN BEEF, VEAL, MUTTON, LAMB, AND 
PORK. PRESENT BAN IMPOSED FEBRUARY 25, 1952. 


FOOT AND MOUTH OUTBREAK IN CARIBBEAN. IMPORTS OF CATTLE, 





SHEEP, SWINE, AND VARIOUS ANIMAL PRODUCTS HAVE 
BEEN SHUT OFF FROM FRENCH ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE 
DUE TO AN OUTBREAK OF FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 
ISLAND IS IN WEST INDIES ABOUT HALFWAY BETWEEN 
PUERTO RICO AND VENEZUELA. 


SUTTER SUPPORTS. FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 19 MONTHS USDA 





HAS ENTERED MARKET TO PURCHASE BUTTER TO BOLSTER 
SAGGING PRICES. LAST PURCHASE MADE IN APRIL 
1951. WHOLESALE PRICES NOW BELOW SUPPORT LEVEL 
OF 67.75 CENTS FOR GRADE A AND 65.75 CENTS FOR 
GRADE B. PRICE DROP DUE TO LOWER DEMAND, IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION, AND LARGE IMPORTS OF HIGH 
BUTTERFAT POWDER. 


FOOD INSPECTION ROADBLOCK. U. Se SUPREME COURT RULES 





FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION CAN NO LONGER MAKE 
INSPBCTIONS OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS WITHOUT 
PERMISSION OF MANUFACTURERS. PRESENT LAW AM- 
BIGUOUS. NEW CONGRESS WiLL BE ASKED FOR CLARI- 
FYING AMENDMENT. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL SUPPLIES UP. UNITED STATES NOW SELF- 


ILLEGAL WHEAT SALE, LARGE QUANTITY OF LOW GRADE CANADIAN 





SUFFICIENT IN FLAXSEED AND LINSEED OIL. SINCE 
WAR, U. S. HAS SHIFTED FROM AN IMPORTING NATION 
TO THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER. 





WHEAT SHIPPED INTO U. Se AND MIXED WITH HIGH GRADE 


U. Ss WHEAT. SOME SHIPPED ABROAD UNDER INTER- 
NATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT WITH SUBSIDY PAYMENT 
AVERAGING ABOUT 65 CENTS A BUSHEL. ONLY U. S. 
GROWN WHEAT ELIGIBLE FOR SUBSIDY. CASES TURNED 
OVER TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT. 
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[ ] Renewal 


Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 





the next years. 

Name Rural Route 

Post Office eaneah ; State 
SPECIALS 


THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 
(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES ...1 YEAR $2.00 





3 YEARS $5.00 
































RAISES AS TRACTOR 
MOVES FORWARD 





DEEP CONCERN BY DAIRY LEADERS. | 


















LOWERS 
WITHOUT UNHITCHING 


STARTS 
LOAD EASIER 

















height for easy hook-up, fore starting spreader—a 
locks when hitch lifts box big help in pulling out of box drops down close to 
to raised position. 










soft, slippery spots. * the ground. 


No lifting ...no propping ...no jack to bother with, when you have 
a Case Tractor Spreader. Just slide the clevis to drawbar height and 
couple up. Same sliding action lets box down to load, or to uncouple, 
Mighty handy for daily spreading. 

Case Spreaders are built strong, to stand strains of tractor speeds 
and mechanical loading. Extra bearing at middle of axle resists spring- 
ing under big loads. Sharp teeth on beaters tear up chunks of manure. 
Apron travel is almost continuous—makes spreading more even, es- 
pecially at light applications that make manure go farther, produce 
more. Weight balanced for good traction—both fully loaded and 
when nearly empty. Choice of 70 and 90-bushel sizes. 


short lever, and front of 


SEE YOUR CASE DEALER about these truly modern 
spreaders. Remember—Case builds 25 great tractors 
and a complete line of farm machines. Use the coupon, 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“HANDLING MANURE FOR EXTRA BENEFITS” 


Get machine folders, too. Write in margin any sive tractor, 
any kind of implement you aeed, J. 1. Case Co., Dept. A-39, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Now — even more for your money with 
Chevrolet! 
Advance 


1953 bring you new stamina and new 


Design Chevrolet trucks for 


safety with heavier, more rigid and durable 
construction. Heavy-duty models provide 
increased horsepower and higher compres 
on ratio in an advanced and greatly im- 
proved Loadmaster engine. The new high 
compression power of this great valve-in- 


head engine gives you faster acceleration, 
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4 powerful reasons 


ability— and even 


hill-climbing 


greater 
greater economy than previous Chevrolet 
trucks world-famous for their thrifty ways. 

These are the greatest Chevrolet trucks 
ever built. And with all their solid superi- 
ority, they list for less than any other trucks 
of comparable specifications. 

Let your Chevrolet dealer show you how 
Chevrolet trucks give you more of what you 


want in 1953. Chevrolet Division of General 


Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


Trucks 


why you get more of 





what you 
want... 


More 
engine power! 


The Loadmaster engine delivers 108 h.p. with a 
new high-compression ratio of 7.1 to |. This 
greatly improved engine is standard on 5000, 
6000 Series heavy-duty and forward-control mod- 
els, optional on 4000 Series heavy-duty trucks. 


more 
staying power! 


Heavier, stronger, more durable frames increase 
rigidity, add to ruggedness and stamina of all 
1953 Chevrolet trucks. Long famous for their 
ability to take the roughest jobs day after day, 
Chevrolet trucks are now sturdier than ever. 


mows —_-_ Fan 
ry a : | 
Se Yay & Sow 


braking power! 


All 1953 Chevrolet trucks up to 4000 Series 
heavy-duty models are equipped both front and 
rear with big, powerful “Torque-Action” brakes 
Series 4000, 5000 and 6000 heavy-duty trucks 
use extra-large “Torque-Action” brakes in front, 
“Twin-Action” type in rear. Both assure quick, 
smooth, safer stops 


MrRmOre 
economy! 


The new and greater stamina of 1953 Chevrolet 
trucks, plus extra gasoline economy in Reavy- 
duty models with improved Loadmaster engine, 
reduces hauling costs per ton-mile, brings you 
greater over-all economy throughout the long 
life of your trucks. 
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A Second Look 
At This Dairy Business 


The dairy industry's unequalled greatness in some respects 


by Harriet L. and Harry C. Andrews 


HAT would any farm boy or girl think 
W of the dairy business after spending 

several years in atomic energy research? 
We cannot speak for others, but as for our- 
selves we find it difficult to give one answer 
that really fits. The nearest that we can 
come is to say that it is indeed the most 
amazing industry in all the world, atomic 
energy included. 

The dairy industry’s unequalled greatness 
in some respects and its incredible weak- 
ness in others are both equally unbelievable. 
It is perhaps the best known but the least 
studied industry of modern times. 

Both of the authors were raised on farms, 
Harriet in Eastern and Harry in Western Ne- 
braska. Farming there was diversified. Milk 
cows played an important part during the 
years we were children. Gradually they be- 
came unprofitable. The dairy herd dwindled 
from twenty to two cows. The stanchions 
stood empty, the milk house became a tool 
shed, the cream separator was stored in the 
hay loft, and the milk stools were chopped 
up for kindling wood. 

In 1935 and 1936 we graduated from high 
school and were faced with the big decision, 
should we go to college or stay on the farm. 
Farming had become far less attractive with- 
out a “cream check” to pay the grocery and 
gasoline bills, so our first step was to earn 
rural teaching certificates at nearby colleges 
Here we both got our first real look at mod- 
ern science. Harriet taught school for two 
years and Harry got a year of industrial ex- 
perience and went back to college at Chadron, 
Neb. There we met in the summer of 1939 
and were married a year later. We had fully 
decided to become scientists; she in foods and 
nutrition and he is physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. 





Harriet and Harry C. Andrews, with their 
two children, Jane (81%) and Larry (31/2). 
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and its incredible weakness in others are equally unbe- 


lievable. Here is the story of our greatest opportunity for 


Our real industrial and research experience 
started in 1941 when shortly after graduation 
Harry went to work for the DuPont Company 
and soon thereafter became a member of its 
management. He continued with them until 
shortly after the war. Harriet was in gradu- 
ate school until the summer of 1942 at which 
time she gradually became bedridden with a 
chronic illness. 

Through these hectic years, the hopes up- 
permost in our minds were to win the war 
and for Harriet to regain her health. One 
hope was realized in 1945, the other in 1949. 
Both the war and Harriet's illness taught us 
many valuable lessons which we are still 
using. 

But during these years there were also 
other thoughts which we pondered almost 
constantly. What are the causes of war and 
inflation? What makes depressions hurt? 





A good dairy cow produces more protein in 
one year than is produced in thirteen beef 
animal years, 











Which are the processes which do most to 
limit our material standard of living? Why 
has the material productivity of this nation 
increased steadily at the rate of 2 to 3 per 
cent per year for perhaps a century? What 
could be done to greatly accelerate this? 
Fundamentally, why do we maintain an ani- 
mal agriculture in addition to grain farming? 
What are the fundamental materials which an 
individual most desires and actually con- 
sumes? These are many but not all of the 
serious questions which we studied. As young 
scientists we concerned ourselves with these 
broader problems as well as those of a spe- 
cialized technical nature 

We hope that some day a new science will 
emerge composed of both our physical and 
social sciences and embodying the principles 
of the “Golden Rule.” This may yield a civi- 
lization in which this organism called man 
can live neither in fear of flame nor famine 
nor of himself. This has been your hope as 
well as ours. Each of us is striving in his 
own way to accomplish it. 

Here is how we are approaching one small 
but important part of the whole problem. We 
first asked, what fundamental materials does 
an individual customarily consume? They are 
for the most part food, clothing, shelter, 
medical materials, entertainment materials 

We feel that much of the incentive for ag- 
gressive war would be eliminated if every- 
one’s need for these five things was adequate- 
ly filled. 

At this stage we are confronted with the 
problem of determining which one of the five 


prosperity — through the sale of milk protein. 


fundamental materials is really the bottle- 
neck. Which one is taking the lion's share of 
our constructive effort? There are several 
ways to show that food and its tremendous 
cost of production in terms of manpower and 
materials are the number one problem 
throughout the world at this time. In some 
areas 9 out of 10 constructive hours of effort 
go into producing food. 

There has been a trend in America for peo- 
ple, like ourselves, to migrate from the farm 
to the mine, the factory, into transportation, 
the armed forces, the schools, and elsewhere, 
but we are for the most part still in the 
business of helping produce, protect, and de- 
liver our food supply. We estimate that per- 
haps seven out of every 10 hours of con- 
structive effort in the United States is 
chargeable directly and indirectly to the pro- 
duction, protection, and distribution of our 
food supply. 

The question came to us, what is our pro- 
ductive capacity of these five fundamental 
materials? The national and world productive 
capacity in regard to shelter, clothing, medi- 
cal, and entertainment materials is indeed 
great. The recent advancements through re- 
search and mass production methods in im- 
proving the quality and quantity are almost 
unbelievable. These production facilities can 
presumably be expanded around the world, 

The need for these materials are far from 
being met, but if the inherent costs of food 
were drastically reduced, sufficient manpower 
and materials would be released to fill this 
gap in a short time. In these materials the 
people have hope; they can be supplied. 

In food there exists an entirely different 
story. Here is where we are trying to show 
the simple, practical, workable steps which 
can be taken to wipe out hunger in the world 
in perhaps less than 25 years; to cut our na- 
tion’s excessive food costs in half in perhaps 





The dairy industry is the outstanding pro- 
ducer of the key food, protein, the bottle- 
neck material of the world, 








five years. It is a big undertaking and will 
take a lot of doing on the part of everyone, 
but the reward is so great that it should be 
worth the effort. The goal may seem fan- 
tastic but it deserves the most careful study 
by our leading farmers, scientists, industrial- 
ists, militarists, civic leaders, and many others. 

We were on the atomic bomb project at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., in 1944 when we ap 
proached the food problem anew. We decided 
to study it on the basis of five fundamental 
foods: proteins, (Turn to page 32) 
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PUMPKINS — APPLES 
FOR COWS 


In the event of a serious feed shortage, 


urplus pumpkins and apples may be used for 
feeding dairy cattle 
pumpkins, 


When fed to dairy cows, 


one ton of including the seeds, 


ae 


furnish the nutrients contained in 330-400 
pounds of mixed hay or 800 pounds of corn 


silage, according to E. J. Perry of Rutgers 
University 

Apples are similar to pumpkins in being 
low in protein. It takes 100 pounds of ap- 


ples to equal the feeding value of 60 pounds 


of corn silage. It is safest to feed them 
chopped. 
Perry adds that good silage can be made 


by chopping a mixture of about 80 per cent 
by weight of apples and 20 per cent of al- 
falfa or other good hay, or else 60 per cent 
of apples and 40 per cent of wilted green 
hay crop 


BULK COOLING 
BECOMING POPULAR 


In many sections of the country the sub- 
ject of bulk cooling of milk is receiving a con- 
siderable amount of attention. At the present 
time there are numerous manufacturers mak- 
ing bulk storage tanks. These tanks range in 
size from 60 gallons upwards 

According to Extension Dairyman Frank 
Wright of the University of Massachusetts, 
bulk cooling has the following advantages: 

1. Saves money for dairymen on spillage; 
quantity of milk is determined right on the 
farm 

2. Saves money for dairymen on butterfat; 
from 0.1 per cent to 0.2 per cent increases in 
butterfat tests have been found. With a but- 
terfat differential of $0.09 this would mean 
9-18 cents per cwt, increase in price of milk. 

3. Electricity bill is less; it obviously takes 


less electricity to cool 60 gallons of milk 
than it does to cool the same amount plus 
six 40-quart cans 

i. Eliminates the cost of milk cans and 


their maintenance 

». Hauling rate has been decreased in many 
Instances 

6 Better 
count 


quality milk; the average bac- 
is usually reduced more than 50 
per cent. Much of this is due to quicker and 
more efficient cooling 

7. Saves the producer a lot of hard work; 
no more cans to lift and wrestle 


teria 


Disadvantages of Bulk Cooling 


l High initial cost; although 60 gallon 
tanks are available, the average dairyman will 
need a 10-15 can cooler. 


2’. More hot water needed. 





> er 


3. There has been some question as to the 
sanitation of the valves used. 

Bulk handling has been used in enough 
areas by enough dairymen to prove its bene- 
fits to the dairy industry. 


ARE WATER PIPES 
FROZEN? 


The Plumbing and Heating Industries Bu- 
reau offers the following “don'ts” for house- 
holders afflicted with frozen water pipes: 

Don’t assume that frozen pipes will thaw 
unaided as the weather gets warmer. When 
pipes freeze, thaw them yourself or call a 
plumber at once. 

Don’t try to thaw frozen water pipes with 
an open flame. There is danger of starting a 
fire and also danger of generating sufficient 
steam in a closed pipe to cause it to burst. 
The only safe way to thaw frozen pipes is 
with hot water or electric heat. 

Don’t use lye, potash, or drain solvents to 
thaw out frozen waste pipes. You risk serious 
injury to yourself or others who may try to 
undo the damage that has been done. 

Don’t pour boiling water into frozen toilet 
bowls. A sudden and extreme change in tem- 
perature is very likely to crack the bowl. 

Don’t light a water heater connected to the 
hot water pipes if the pipes are frozen. 


PREGNANT EWES 
NEED GRAIN 


About one month before lambing ewes need 
to be fed a grain mixture. Extra feed is 
important when snow covers the pasture. If 
ewes are allowed to lose weight in late preg- 
nancy, they are subject to lambing paralysis. 
Ewes should be fed about one-half pound 
daily fer about a month before lambing. 

After pasture becomes skimpy, the ewes 
should have access to all the good, leafy al- 
falfa or clover hay they will eat until grass 
comes in the spring. This will provide the 
much needed vitamin A. 

As soon as the ewes lamb, West Virginia 
animal husbandmen say the grain mixture 
should be increased up to one or 1!» pounds 
a day, depending upon the condition and size 
of the ewes and the quality of the hay. The 
grain mixture should contain from 16-18 per 
cent protein, if a low quality hay is fed. 
However, if a good, leafy, green alfalfa or 
clover hay is being fed, a protein content 
of 12-14 per cent is sufficient. 


See Page 16 


At Hoard’s Dairyman the beginning of 
each new year marks the beginning of a 
new Cow Judging Contest. This is the 23rd 
year for this annual picture judging con- 
test, the first and largest event of its kind, 
and take our word for it, it’s not only edu- 
cational but lots of fun. 

The Brown Swiss class is presented on 
page 16 and there will be a different class 
in each of the next four issues. Be sure to 
judge the Brown Swiss now and hold your 
placings until you have placed all five class- 
es. An official entry blank and information 
on rules appear on page 28. 
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Seasonal. reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


“KEEP COOL 
ON ICE” 


With icy roads making driving conditions 
hazardous in many sections of the country, 
those driving should remember to keep cool 
and keep a safe distance between your car 
and other vehicles when driving on ice. 

In determining what a safe distance should 
be, Wisconsin officials of the Motor Vehicle 
Department say that stopping distances with 





conventional tires on packed snow are about 
three times the normal distances for stopping 


on dry concrete (21 feet). The required dis- 
tance for stopping on icy pavement is length- 
ened as much as 12 times the distance needed 
on dry concrete. 

Even with the special “winterized” tires, 
stopping distances on ice average about 188 
feet at only 20 m.p.h., and even with rein- 
forced type tire chains, stopping distance on 
ice is 77 feet. 

Ordinary tires on packed snow slide about 
three times as far as the average 21 feet 
obtained on dry concrete, while with chains 
on it is only twice as much. So, even with 
the best tires, the best brakes, and the ad- 
vantages of tire chains, snow and ice condi- 
tions call for lengthening distance between 
cars. 


FOR FASTER 
PIG GAINS 


Iowa State College researchers have found 
that pigs gained about 10 pounds more each 
when watered with electrically-heated stock 
waterers than those whose drinking water 
had frozen during below freezing test pe- 
riods. They compared electrically heated wa- 
terers with twice a day hand watering. 

Except for differences in water tempera- 
ture, several lots of hogs were fed and man- 
aged the same. Slower gains of the hand- 
watered pigs were credited to a lack of wa- 
ter rather than by any effect of lower water 


temperatures. It was found that it’s most 
economical to set your thermostat at 45 
degrees. 


It took about the same amount of feed to 
put on 100 pounds of gain with both water- 
ing methods. 

Most electrically heated waterers can be 
set near the barn if they are properly fused 
and grounded. Operating costs usually will 
be cheaper if you set your water tanks near 
the south or east section of the barn or 
windbreak. 

It will be cheaper to buy and install a 
small electrically-heated stock waterer than 
to keep your big tank ice-free all winter. 
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You can build this milk house. 
Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service, Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., for Milk House Plan 
Detailed bill of ma- 
terials will be included. Enclose $1.40. 


75254 (6 sheets.) 


by 8. A. Witzel 


Write 

















Plans For Your New Milk House 


OW would you build a milk house? 
H What about grade A milk regulations? 

If you are not a grade A producer, you 
may be and sooner than you think. That's 
why it will pay to fully inform yourself be- 
fore you build so you can convert to grade A 
with a minimum of inconvenience. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has prepared a standard milk ordinance and 
code which is set up through the joint effort 
of those guardians of health in the field of 
milk sanitation working throughout the states 
and territories of the United States. The 
American housewife expects a continuous 
supply of uniformly high quality milk and 
dairy products whether produced nearby or 
in another state a thousand miles or more 
away. Dairy products must compete with 
other nutritious and wholesome foods so the 
price must be kept in line. 

To make a uniform quality milk always 
available throughout this great country, all 
states and municipalities have found the 
adoption of the United States Public Health 
Service standard ordinance and code to be the 
best guide available. ‘Grade A fluid milk 
moves readily within each state and between 
states. Here are a few of the requirements 
set up by this ordinance. 

Location: Milk house is to be located on 
clean side of barn, away from: cowyard and 
yard drainage. Straining milk is only per- 
mitted in the milk house. For convenience in 
carrying milk to the barn, it is suggested 
by the author that the milk house be located 
attached or next to the barn and located as 
near the center of the dairy herd as possible. 
It might also be suggested that the milk 
house be located for convenient access for 
the milk hauler. A milk house floor level 12 
to 24 inches above the truck drive level will 
be a help in loading out milk and a loading 
platform in front of the milk house will keep 
the milk truck at a safe distance from the 
building. 

Floor: The milk house must have an im- 
pervious, smooth floor free of open cracks 
and sloped so as to be self-draining. While 
a trapped floor drain is not specifically re- 
quired, any milk house drainage must be so 
disposed of as not to contribute to the breed- 
ing of flies or cause a nuisance. Where pos 
sible, sub-surface disposal by a well planned 
disposal system is best. 

Foundation: Walls of concrete or masonry 
are to extend at least 12 inches above the 


floor. The rest of the walls are to be smooth, 
impervious to water, painted, and washable 
While insulation is not specified for the 
northern states, the author suggests that it 
is important that the walls be insulated and 
protected with a moisture barrier in order to 
keep the insulation in them dry. Only in 
this way can one have a building which will 
be easy to keep from freezing in the colde 
climates. Since water must be piped into the 
milk house and all utensil washing must be 
done in the milk house, a warm house easy 
to heat will be well worth the added cost of 
the insulation. 

Window area is specified as one square foot 
of glass for each 10 square feet of floor 
space. Glass block require from 20 to 30 per 
cent more light area. 

Ventilation must be provided by use of an 
insulated outtake flue 10 inches by 10 inches 
or more in size. One square inch per square 
foot of floor area is suggested by the writer. 
Fresh air is taken into the house through 
a screened, louvered opening located 12 inches 
above the floor and having a cross-section 
area equal to or greater than the outtake 
flue. Where mechanical coolers are used, an 
extra louvered opening may be placed in the 
wall next to the compressor. 

Vestibule, if provided, is arranged so the 
outward swinging door of the milk house is 
six feet or more from the door of the barn. 
In other words, a vestibule is six feet or more 
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in length. If it is enclosed, it must be ven- 
tilated, lighted, and maintained in a sanitary 
condition. 

Doors: All milk house doors must swing 
outward, be fly tight, and self-closing. Some 
milk coolers require wide doors 

Size: The size of milk house is determined 
by the amount of milk produced. For new 
construction, the recommended = are 
shown in the accompanying table. For mini- 
mum size, some inspectors have set 12 x 14 
feet, inside measurements, as their minimum 


SIZES 


standard. 

From the Midwest catalog on_ building 
plans for the dairy farm, we have selected 
milk house plan No. 75254 as _ illustrated. 
Hoard's Dairyman is cooperating with your 
university or state college by making this 
plan available as part of our service to you 
readers, THE END 


RECOMMENDED SIZE MILK HOUSE 


Milk produced Floor space 


Gallons 
0o- 50 144 sq. ft. net inside area 
50 - 100 166 sq. ft. net inside area 
100 - 160 192 sq. ft. net inside orea 
over - 160 192 sq. ft. plus 4 sq. ft. per 
100 pounds additional milk pro- 
duced 





ALTERNATE PLAN 
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“How We Handle The Herd Sire’ 


All prefer to keep bull in medium flesh. Usually 
feed same mixture as fed to cows. From 3-10 


lbs. fed daily. Not agreed on exercise. 





S IS the case in almost every dairy farm them about once each three or four weeks. cise lot about 20’ x 55’. No provision is made 
A practice, there is a diffe rence of opinion One stall is a tie stall 60” wide and the other for exercise other than the bull’s own volition. 
on how bulls should be handled. This is is a box stall. No provisions are made for Mr. Henry Wegener, Illinois: He is kept in 
particularly true with respect to how much exercise and I am sure this is a mistake. a box stall 10’ x 10’. During the summer 
exercise is needed, reasons for bulls going out Mr. R. Walter Hurlburt, Massachusetts: months he is free to go outside in his own lot. 
of service, and other management practices When we have only one bull he is kept in : —_ _ ‘ ‘ 
Heng rsa artifie ial breeding aa taken one cornell of the cow barn in a strong box . “A WHAT TYPE FLOOR DOES THE Bl LL 
V ous f ; in nee STAND ON? IF YOU WERE TO CHANGE, 
many mature bulls off dairy farms, there are stall where he can see the cows. The 12-yeat WH ‘PE WOU ‘OU USE? 
still enough farms with bulls so that we feel old Gold Medal bull in this stall now was AT TYPE WOULD YOU USE: 
the Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table should practically out of service when we moved him Dirkson: Cement floor. Would put plank 
discuss the subject of how the herd sire is into that stall several years ago. He im-_ over the cement. 
handled mediately became as active as a yearling. For Hurlburt: The floor of our stall is con- 
. ot exercise we have an outside yard enclosed crete. I have seen no reason to change it. 
© HOW IS YOUR HERD SIRE HOUSED? with a 3-strand electric fence Weaver: Dirt. Would have concrete. 
Mr. J. Jd. Anderson, Connecticut: Our bulls Mr. William Weaver, Indiana: Our bull is Evans: Have a concrete floor and we 
are housed in an 11° by 18° stall with stan- kept in a box stall 12’ x 12’. Feeding is done like it. 
chion and corner manger, a 4 feeding alley, from the front so there is never any danger Wegener: Concrete is used, think we would 
a slide-up door 28” by 60” controlled from at feeding time. He exercises in a small like a cork floor. 
feeding alley, opening into an 11° by 70° yard, paddock Anderson: The bulls stand on rough ce- 
adjoining yards of other bulls with open Mr. Willard Evans, Wisconsin: Our bull is ment in the stall, gravel in the yards. Rough 
fence between. We do not believe in forced kept in a 10 x 12 foot box stall. We turn cement yards would be an improvement if 
exercise but the bulls play or fight through him out in the yard occasionally, although not too expensive. 
the fence. Some bulls do a lot of walking in quite often the young bull is turned out with Nairn: Use cinders and would not change. 
the yards while others, especially the older bred heifers © WHAT GRAIN MIXTURE IS FED THE 
bulls, move around very little Mr. Cuthbert Nairn, Pennsylvania: The bull MATURE BULL? HOW MUCH IS FED? 
Mr. Paul Dirkson, Ohio: At this time we is housed in a small pan apyreaaneiny iz Hurlburt: The last two years we have fed 
are keeping two herd bulls, and we alternate x 15° with a door opening out onto an exer- 44 came 12% ration that is fed to the milk- 


ing herd. The two years before that we fed 
a special bull ration. We feed the bulls about 
5 Ibs. of grain per day. 

Weaver: Same mixture as is fed the dairy 
herd: A 14% protein mixture, consisting of 
corn, oats or bran, and a protein supplement. 
We feed from 6 to 10 pounds daily, depending 
on the condition of the bull. 

Evans: Feed the same that is fed the milk- 
ing herd. It is a 14% digestible protein mix- 
ture consisting of corn and cob meal, ground 
oats, brewers grains, wheat bran and oil meal. 
The mature bull gets 3 lbs. daily. 

Nairn: A 15% dairy ration, 6 to 8 pounds 
once a day. 

Wegener: Whole oats when in heavy serv- 
ice, otherwise the regular cow mixture. It 
consists uf 400 Ibs. corn, 300 Ibs. oats, 200 
Ibs. brewers grains, 100 lbs. bran, and 100 
lbs. 32°%, protein supplement. We feed about 
10 Ibs. daily. 

Anderson: A coarse 15% ration with a 
number of ingredients but containing a high 
percentage of heavy crushed oats. From 4 to 
6 pounds per day. 

Dirkson: We feed the same kind of grain 
as we feed the cows, about 2 lbs. per feeding, 
twice a day. 

® WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER IDEAL 
BREEDING CONDITION? 


All but one answered “medium” to this 
question. Mr. Anderson stated that he pre- 
ferred a bull medium to fleshy for best all 
around breeding efficiency. 

© WHAT MINERALS ARE FED? 

Weaver: None. 

Evans: Trace-mineralized salt is added to 
the grain mixture. 





' WOARD'S DAIRYMAN Nairn: Bone meal and salt mixture fed 
free choice. 





Willard Evans, Wiscensin, feeds his moture Brown Swiss bull lots of good quality hay, but feeds just 3 Ibs. grain daily. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE . . . Hoard’s Dairyman 
Round Table members from Maine to Cali- 
fornia answer questions on “How We Pay 
Our Hired Labor,” the fourth of eight articles. 


Wegener: A mixture containing 1 part salt 
and 3 parts mineralized salt; 30 pounds to a 
1000-pound grain mixture. 

Anderson: We provide salt and a complete 
mineral mixture free choice. Trace elements 
are considered important. 

Dirkson: Our grain mixture has mineral 
added and we also hand feed mineralized salt 
once each week. 

Hurlburt: Our only consistent mineral 
feeding for the bulls is mineralized salt. 


* HOW MUCH AND WHAT KIND OF 
ROUGHAGE IS FED? 

Evans: Lots of fresh, good quality hay. 

Nairn: The best roughage available at ap- 
proximately 20 pounds a day. 

Wegener: Some grass silage and a lot of 
good quality legume hay. 

Anderson: Fifteen pounds of grass silage 
and 8 lbs. of mixed legume hay. 

Dirkson: Some ensilage and plenty of hay. 

Hurlburt: About 40 lbs. of grass silage per 
day and all the hay they will eat. 

Weaver: Lots of alfalfa and mixed hay. 


¢ HOW IS THE BULL WATERED? 


Evans: Automatic drinking cup. 

Nairn: Watering trough in exercise yard, 
in quantities to keep bull in best breeding 
condition. 

Wegener: Automatic drinking cup. 

Anderson: By automatic drinking cup, self- 
heated against freezing. 

Dirkson: Bulls are watered once a day, us- 
ing a garden hose and feed tub. The garden 
hose is connected to the water faucet and the 
bulls are watered in their own stalls. 

Hurlburt: With an automatic drinking cup. 

Weaver: With buckets, twice daily. 


© AT WHAT AGE DO YOU BEGIN US- 
ING A YOUNG BULL? 

Nairn: Twelve to fifteen months, if large 
enough. 

Wegener: The youngest we have used a 
bull is 11 months. ' 

Anderson: Twelve to 15 months, if well 
developed. 

Dirkson: About 12 months. 

Hurlburt: If a bull is well grown and we 
need his services, we use him occasionally at 
10 months . 

Weaver: From 10 months to one year. 

Evans: Fourteen months, lightly. 


* DO LARGE BULLS PRESENT A PROB- 
LEM WHEN BREEDING HEIFERS? 


Wegener: No. Young bull is used on young 
heifers. 

Anderson: Yes. Our heifers are bred arti- 
ficially or naturally to a young bull. 

Dirkson: Sometimes. We _ use yearling 
bulls, or breed artificially. 

Hurlburt: With a stanchion in the breed- 
ing stall to support the heifers’ shoulders, we 
always got along all right. However, with 
cleated, sloping platforms for the bull’s front 
feet, it is easy and safe. 


Weaver: No trouble. 







Evans: We try to have a younger bull 
coming along to use on the heifers. Inci- 
dentally, we have never used a bull that has 
been used in another herd because of the 
danger of disease. 

Nairn: No trouble. 


* DO YOU USE BULLS NATURALLY 
OR ARTIFICIALLY? 


Anderson: Exclusively artificial breeding 
with mature bulls; young bulls are used 
naturally on rare occasions when necessary. 

Dirkson: Our own bulls are used naturally 
but we also use artificial breeding. 

Hurlburt: The last two years we have used 
natural service. For two years or more be- 
fore that we used artificial service. 

Weaver: Naturally. 

Evans: Naturally. 

Nairn: Naturally. 

Wegener: Until recently, all natural service. 


°e IF NATURALLY, DESCRIBE HOW 
BULL AND COW ARE HANDLED? 


Dirkson: Cow is tied to partition or fence 
and bull is led to the cow. We always keep 
an extra man near when bulls are led from 
their stalls. 

Hurlburt: We have a breeding stall where 
cow is led into a stanchion and a gate swung 
to close that opening and let the bull in 
Cleated, sloping platforms support the bull's 
weight and hold the cow from’ swinging 
around. A good sized hole is cut out of gate 
and side of stall for artificial collections. 

Weaver: Cow is taken into alley near bull 
stall. Bull is caught and a large rope is 
snapped into the ring. The rope is left 
around the door jamb. When the cow is 
serviced, we just pull on the rope and he is 
back in the stall. 

Evans: We take the bull out of the pen, 
put the cow in the pen for breeding. After 
servicing the cow is taken out. We always 
have two men on hand. 

Nairn: The bull is caught in a stanchion 
inside the house and a rope is then attached 
to his ring. The cow is brought into the ex- 
ercise lot. When the man is safely on the 
other side of the fence, the bull is led from 
house by the man on the outside of the fence. 
After servicing the cow, he is returned to the 
house with the man still on the outside of the 
fence. The cow is then removed from the ex- 
ercise lot. 

Wegener: Various ways have been used, 
depending on the bull and cow. 

Anderson: The cow is tied in the breeding 
pen and the bull is led to her through an al- 
ley with a fence between the bull and 
attendant. 


* DO YOU PREFER MORE THAN ONE 
SERVICE PER HEAT PERIOD? 

Hurlburt: If the bull is not in too heavy 
service and we have time, we much prefer 
more than one service per heat, but always 
try to breed late in the heat. 

Weaver: No. 


Evans: No. (Turn to page 37) 












J. J. ANDERSON, veteran farm 
manager at Wood Ford Farm, 
Connecticut, home of ovtstand- 
ing registered Ayrshire herd. 


PAUL DIRKSON, Ohio dairyman 
and Brown Swiss breeder, and 
a new director of the National 
Brown Swiss Association. 


R. W. HURLBURT, Massachusetts 
dairy farmer and successful Hol- 
stein breeder. A former New 
England Green Pasture winner 


WILLIAM WEAVER, well known 
Indiana dairyman who operates 
his own dairy farm and is a 
registered Jersey breeder. 


CUTHBERT NAIRN, veteran 
showman, prominent Ayrshire 
breeder, and an outstanding 
farmer from Pennsylvania. 


HENRY WEGENER, Illinois 
Holstein breeder. Two sons 
operate farm. Herd on DHIA 
25 yrs. Averaged 589 3 in '52 
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HOARE’S PAinYmAN 


This California dalryman hes converted two 18 by 45 ft. silos into a huge feed mixer and it works. 


Mix 120 Tons 
Of Feed For 90 cents 


ly Ken Alitad 


UNIQUE dairy feed mixer’used on a 
California dairy farm mixes 120 tons 
of feed in nine hours using 10¢ worth 


of electricity per hour. The only hand labor 
necessary is to throw a lever changing ad- 
justments on chute gates every three hours 
The unit is the design of Dr. C. L. Ranney, 
a veterinarian who manages the Excelsior 
Ranch in California. In building the mixer, 
Ranney rigged two unused silos with two 
auger conveyors, a bucket elevator, and a set 
of diversion chutes which permit mixing the 
feed in a pattern of a modified figure eight 


Same as hand mixing... 


The same principle of mixing could be used 
in one method of hand mixing. If so, here's 
how it would work 

If you had two feed bins of the same size 
and three men with scoop shovels, you could 
place two men in one bin and the other man 
in the second bin. The two men could shovel 
feed from the bin on the right into the bin 
on the left while the third man was shoveling 
the feed back from the left bin to the right 

In time, the bin on the right would be 
empty because of the extra man power. Then, 
you could place the extra man in the left bin 
and start the whole process all over again 
After the load had been transferred three 
times, the feed should be well mixed. 

Ranney'’s system uses this principle but 
horsepower for man 


substitutes electrical 


power. His rig requires about three hours to 
completely transfer 120 tons of feed from one 
silo to the other; and the entire mixing. op- 
eration takes about nine hours. 

In building the unit, Ranney used a 20- 
year-old silo standing unused for several 
years adjacent to his milking parlors. Else- 
where on the ranch another empty silo was 
dismantled and moved to a site 15 ft. to the 
right of the first silo : 

Each 18 by 45 ft. silo was fitted with a 
funnel-shaped steel bottom with a 2 to 1 
slope toward a mouth opening in the center. 

Directly below each of these openings is 
an auger conveyor leading to a 4 by 12 ft. pit 
about 3 ft. deep with a 2 to 1 slope to the 
bottom. This pit is located between the silos. 

The feed is then drained from each silo in- 
to the auger conveyors which carry it to the 
pit. This pit in turn feeds into the elevator 
which lifts the feed and dumps into the top 
of the silos. The elevator is 55 ft. high and 
has 7 by 14 in. buckets. 

When loading the silos before mixing, the 
operation is as follows: 

A lever is thrown which opens a gate in a 
diversion chute leading from the top of the 
elevator to the silo on the right. 

Ranney then dumps the feeds into the pit 
one at a time. A typical mix might include 
50 tons barley, 10 tons cottonseed meal, 30 
tons copra, and 30 tons beet pulp. 

The entire 120 tons of feed is lifted into 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


the silo on the right and a 7'% h.p. motor 
furnishes the power for the elevator. 

When this silo is loaded, the mixing is 
ready to begin. 

The bottom of this silo is cranked open 
vide enough to permit the feed to flow into 
che auger at a rate of about 1,300 lbs. per 
minute. This amount is about two-thirds the 
one-ton per minute capacity of the elevator. 

Powered by a 5 h.p. motor, the auger then 
conveys the feed to the elevator. This time, 
however, the gates in the diversion chutes 
at the top have been reversed and the eleva- 
tor will unload into the silo on the left. 

At the same time, the bottom of this silo 
on the left is also opened. The size of the 
opening is hand-regulated so that the flow 
of feed will be about one-third the capacity of 
the elevator. This is half the rate of. flow 
from the silo on the right 

In about three hours the silo on the right 
is empty and the process is reversed. In nine 
hours, the load has been transferred three 
times and the feed is thoroughly mixed 

The simple transfer of the feed from one 
silo to the next is not the only mixing action 
furnished by this unit. Some mixing takes 
place within the silo itself because of the de- 
sign of the bottom. 

When feed is drained out the bottom of 
the silo, the rate of flow within the pile will 
be faster down through the center than it 
will be near the outer edges next to the silo 
wall 
Feeds in separate layers .. . 

This can be seen very plainly when the unit 
is first turned on. At that time, because the 
various components of the mix were dumped 
into the silo one at a time, they lie in sep- 
arate layers within the silo. And each com- 
ponent is readily identified as it comes out 
the bottom of the silo into the auger conveyor. 

For example, if Ranney dumped the barley, 
cottonseed meal, copra, and pulp into the silo 
in just that order, some of the pulp from 
the top layers of the pile can be seen coming 
through the conveyor within a few minutes 
after the mixing action is started. 

Once the mixing unit was installed, it was 
necessary for Ranney to determine how long 
the unit would have to run in order to com- 
pletely mix the feed. This was learned by 
adding a salt ration to the mix at the rate 
of 1%. Samples were taken every five min- 
utes and analyzed for salt content. At the 
end of nine hours, the samples tested a uni- 
form 1% salt content, thus indicating the 
feed was thoroughly blended. 

During this nine-hour period, the feed was 
transferred three times from one silo to the 
next and all of the feed ended up in the silo 
on the left. 

Next to this silo, at the entrance to the 
milking parlors, Ranney has a small storage 
bin which holds sufficient feed for two days. 
To fill this bin from the silo, a gate leading 
to a third diversion chute is opened. The 
feed is then drained from the silo, elevated, 
and dumped into the bin through this diver- 
sion chute. 

In addition, this third chute has a second 
gate in the pipe directly above the small stor- 
age bin. This can be opened for loading feed 
into a truck instead of the bin. Ranney uses 
this system when he wants to truck feed to 
his mill for mixing with roughage for a dry- 
cow ration. 

Future plans call for still another conveyor 
system connecting the silo with the feed 
troughs in the milking parlors. This system 
will include a measuring device with a con- 
trol by each stanchion. 

Using this proposed method, the milkers 
will be able to automatically control feeding 
according to production. This, Ranney esti- 
mates, will increase the milker’s efficiency to 
32 cows per hour per man as compared with 
the present 28 cows per hour under the cur- 
rent method of hand feeding. THE END 
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Twenty-four Jersey cows stand along this elevated feeding alley with sweep-in man- 
gers. This is just one of the step-saving features of Mr. 


They Conquered 





Bibbins' remodeled barn. 


Debt 


“They had experience. And they had spirit sustained 


by an old-fashioned faith in Providence.” 


ness still shows through. The trees are 

not old enough yet to challenge the height 
of the “tall bare house,” the house of gray 
stone which serves as a landmark for those 
who come to the Bibbins farm. 

Kenneth and Lulu Bibbins came here to 
this Ingham County, Michigan, farm in 1936 
with a half grown family of three children 
and scarcely enough money to make the down 
payment on their contract. 

The place was run down; windows out, 
doors loose or missing, both barn and house 
with leaky roof. There was no alfalfa on the 
farm, little grass of any kind. This 130 acres 
was all work land and it had been cropped 
to the limit, mostly to sugar beets. With its 
gaunt gray house, with no shrub or vine, 
only a twisted apple tree in the vard, it was 
a picture of failure. 


[: THE dead of winter some of the bleak- 


Had experience and faith... 

What this family did have were tools and 
livestock—-four horses, 20 ewes, two brood 
sows, and 18 head of registered Jerseys in- 
cluding 10 cows in milk. They had experi- 
ence. And they had spirit sustained by an 
old-fashioned faith in Providence. 

With these the Bibbins family was far bet- 
ter equipped to take over this run-down farm 
than their neighbors and the bank which 
held the mortgage could have guessed. 

Kenneth and Lulu had planned to avoid this 
step. They knew of others who had paid for 
their farms three times—twice with interest 

before they could lift the mortgage. In 
their first year of marriage they agreed to 
content themselves as tenant farmers until 
they could save the money to buy a farm 
outright. — 

So while the children were small they 
saved.gPrudently, they dispersed their sav- 
ings in two banks and some real estate bonds. 
Then “ame the crash of 1932. They lost 
everything they had put away. 

It was crushing, but the ambition to have 
their own farm now became urgent. They 
decided to go into debt to the limit, since 
that seemed the only way left to them. 

They found a farm to their liking that 
they could buy a hundred miles from their 
former home. It was level and heavy land. 





It had a big barn. And if the house was 
forbidding, they could take that in stride. 

“I was happier than ever before in my 
life,” recalls Lulu. “I would have been happy 
no matter what kind of a house it had been. 
It was our own. And I had-a picture clear in 
my mind of what this place could be.” 

That first year Kenneth broke up the 
lumpy ground for crops and worked on re- 
pairs. He put new roofs on the house and 
barn, put up a silo, made the ice house into 
a chicken house, replaced the worn-out 
pressure pump, and installed a_ bathroom, 
With the help of their oldest son, Gilbert, 
then starting to high school, Kenneth farmed 
the place and made these improvements in 
“spare time.” 

It was a year of drought. Ten acres of the 
hard ground raised just enough corn to fill 
three doors in the new silo. But the next 
year was better. The herd was growing. 
With the heifers, they had 17 head in milk 
by the end of 1937. They got a once-in-a- 
lifetime crop of field beans. And in just four 
years the Bibbins family owned their farm. 

Kenneth and Lulu look back on those four 
hard years with fondness and some regret. 

“The Lord kept us in health and strength 

the fear of losing our place kept us 
keen . . . some of the incentive was gone 
when we had it paid for . .. if we had 
known, we wouldn’t have paid it off quite 
so soon; it was hard on the children : 
those were Beverly and Gilbert's high school 


” 


years. 
“Jerseys kept us going”... 


“What kept us going month in and month 
out,” says Kenneth, “was the Jersey herd. 
Without the cows we could never have made 
the first interest payment.” 

The herd they started with on this Ingham 
County farm was half of the herd Kenneth 
had built up as a tenant farmer, starting 
with three registered heifer calves in 1924. 
They were well bred and they developed into 
good cows, all three of them, and their 
daughters proved good. 

From the time the first heifers came into 
production back on their rented farm, the 
herd has been on DHIA test. “Cow testing 
pays,” says Kenneth. “It would pay if it did 





A typical evening at home for Kenneth and Luly Bibbins who ore ever on the lookout 
for new ideas to make their farm more productive. Both spend a lot of time reading 


by Norman Reeder 


no more than to keep you interested in your 
herd.” Even through the depression years 
and the hard first years on their own farm, 
he has looked on testing as indispensable. 

His records show that this herd has gained 
in production through the years. In 1932 the 
herd average stood at 369 Ibs. It was up to 
379 lbs. in 1937; to 384 lbs. in 1939. And 
then in 1946 the record soared to 441 Ibs 
with an average of 18.9 cows on test for the 
year. 


Bulls mainly responsible . . . 


That upsurge goes back to a bull calf Ken- 
neth bought in the hard year of 1937. The 
calf was Ohsee Genius, bred by The Oaklands 
This was the first of three bulls proved in the 
Bibbins herd and he raised production of his 
daughters over their dams by 241 Ibs. milk 
and 91 Ibs. fat with a 1% increase in test. 

To follow Ohsee Genius as herd sire, Ken- 
neth picked the bull Actor Leon. He was a 
fortunate choice as he improved on the fine 
record of the bull before him. Actor Leon 
upped milk production by 157 lbs., fat by 0.8 
of a pound. 

By that time the Bibbins herd was well 
known. Sales of cattle for breeding stock 
had been good. The years of doing without 
were over. And Kenneth set out to buy a 
bull that would put the herd average over 
the 500-lb. fat mark. 

He studied pedigrees, tabulated production, 
applied every test he had learned in a quar- 
ter century of studiously building the herd. 
And he thought he had found the bull. 

Kenneth has had few disappointments so 
great. The third bull dropped production 
from 447 lbs. fat to 426. 

Some of the loss may be regained as the 
younger cows mature. But Kenneth will neve: 
again risk his whole breeding program on one 
bull. He is now using artificial insemination 
“There is no way to guarantee perfect re 
sults in breeding,’”’ says Kenneth, “but arti- 
ficial breeding is by far the surest method 
we have.” 

And now at 56 years of age, Kenneth looks 
hopefully into the future. First, there is a 
loss to make up. After that he will be push 
ing on toward the goal of 500 Ibs. fat, 10,000 
Ibs. milk. (Turn to page 20) 
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LOW-COST POWER 
STARTS HERE! 


Many of the latest advance- 

ments in engine performance 

ore yours when you own an 

MM Model BF. Special Hi-Terque 

performance gives more power at 

slower speed. That means big gas 

savings —big production. 
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Even on the big jobs—like pulling and powering the popular 
MM Harvester 69, the BF comes through with a steady low- 
cost performance 


Here's the power-packed MM BF pulling the all-steel Moline 
Monitor grain drill. It's jobs like this that demand economy— 
machines like this thet get your crops off to a faster start. 
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Costs down! 


PINES tS 


rofits up! 


thats the report on the 
BF tractor 


MODERN MACHINERY 


Quid pow mated wiiebuines 


FAMOUS FOR SAVINGS, PACKED WITH A BONUS OF 
POWER... THIS 2-PLOW, 2-ROW BF TRACTOR CUTS 
YOUR COSTS, BOOSTS YOUR DOLLAR PROFIT! 


“Never had a tractor give any better service,” says C. B. Elam, Albany, Ga. “The 


BF Tractor is every bit as good as you say it Is,”’ writes Roy Nultemeier, Mobridge, 
S. Dak. “Have never used more than a tank of gas on a full day’s work,”’ says 


Clyde Martin, Estherville, lowa. 


Has more power and pep than any tractor I have 


operated, including tractors costing much more money,” writes C.K. Wolfe, White 


Bluff, Tenn. 


@ Want more facts on the tractor that’s 
built to out-pull, out-plow, out-perform 
anything you've ever seen in it’s power 
class? Then see your MM dealer. Ask 
him to show you... 

WHY THE BF TRACTOR PUTS 

YOU MONEY AHEAD! 

Powered by the MM Hi-Torque engine, 
the BI 
+ on every job. High compression cylinder 


gives you more lugging power 


head, specially shaped and heated mani- 
folds and “‘fixed-jet” carburetion give 
you more GO at any speed... on FAR 
LESS GAS! Get the details on the BF’s 
three front-end styles that easily convert 


ONE-THIRD LESS! 


“My gas consumption per hour 
of performance has been on 
third less than with the 
tractor | own.” 


fractor 
other 


on repairs.” 


Robert Roach 


NEIGHBORS WANT iT! 
‘My neighbors 
Jrom 
perform. | have spent + 


want to buy BI 
watching 


‘ 


to give you the advantages of a second 
tractor on special jobs. Ask about the 
complete line of Tru-Draft tools matched 
to get the most out of your BF. Discover 
the speed and convenience of MM’s ad- 
vanced Uni-Matic hydraulic power, the 
many comfort advantages, and longer- 
life features that are 


own a Model BI 


Get the jump on farming costs . 


yours when you 


and stay ahead! Arrange with your 
MM dealer for a BI 
your farm. Discover for yourself how 
the BF’s 


demonstration on 


much tractor 
/ 


you can get at 


lower price 


FUEL SAVINGS! 

“J can plow all day on 12 to 1 
gallons of § and my BF will 
pull the 4-disc tiller tthout 
framing self or nme 


J. V. Buckner vif 


mile 


, MMOHE) 


Martin 


Prior Lake, Minn. Fiat Rock, Ala Chesner, S. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








It's performance that counts in a forage harvester. That's where 
Papec shines. Again and again owners tell us how their Papec 
forage harvesters have out-performed other makes of harvesters 
in field trials and day by day operation. 


The exclusive Papec features are the reasons why... 


@ Extra Heavy Cutting Wheel @ Adjustable Hay Pick-up Fingers 
(Patented) @ Axles Adjustable Forward, Backward, Up and Down 
for row ridge clearance and better balance @ Patented Silage Shelf 
@ Patented Finger Feed Roll @ Better Knives @ Special Super- 
rigid Main Frame @ Bigger Wheels for Easier Traction. 
Two models, both available with engine or power take-off 
drive, and cutter bar attachment. 


For MAXIMUM CAPACITY USE a PAPEC Model No. 45 
CROP BLOWER 
Full 10 ft. long TILTING Hopper... Adjustable Throat Opening 
. Easily Removable Wheels and Axles... 
Unloading Attachment, 

See your Papec dealer or send name on margin of this ad for FREE 
booklet describing Papec Forage Harvesters and Crop Blowers. 

Papec Machine Company, 161 North Main Street, Shorteville, N. Y. 


‘PAPEC: 


FORAGE HARVESTERS ENSILAGE CUTTERS ~- CROP BLOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS + FEED MIXERS 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 
. Send for samples... No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


sheets and herd books 
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or errwrrrer 





— a favorite 


CALF STARTER 
among dairymen 
TRY A PAIL TODAY! 


°3.89 A PAIL 


Prices vary slightly in east- 
ern & western § locolities. 


Mfd. by SECURITY FOOD CO. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Let’s Appeal To Taste 


Why don't some people drink milk? Sur- 
vey shows that they dislike its taste. 
How about more flavored milk drinks? 


by James D. Shaffer 


HY don’t you drink milk? 
If you're like most dairy 
farm families, you'll say, 


“We do drink milk!" And you'll be 
able to give good reasons why every 
one should drink milk 

The fact remains, however, that a 
lot of adults don't drink milk. This 
was shown by a recent survey in a 
central Michigan city 

This survey, conducted by the Ag- 
ricultural Economics Department of 
Michigan State College, indicated 
that more than 30 per cent of the 
families have at least one member 
who does not drink milk. 

By far the largest group of per- 
sons who do not drink milk is the 
adult women the wives and moth- 
ers. More than one-fourth of the 
homemakers surveyed reported that 
they do not drink milk. At the same 
time, only about one-tenth of the 
male heads of the families do not 
drink milk. About six per cent of 
the families containing both a hus- 
band and wife reported that neither 
drinks milk. Less than 2 per cent of 
the households with children report- 
ed children who drink no milk 

Why is it that these people do not 
drink milk? A supplementary sur- 
vey indicated a variety of reasons. 

The most frequent reason given 
for not drinking milk was the fact 
that they did not like the taste of 
milk! The next most important rea- 
son given was that “milk is too fat- 
tening Reasons given less fre- 
quently were that milk is too ex- 
pensive, milk agree with 
them, they prefer coffee or tea to 
milk, and the fact that they believe 
milk to be a child's food 

In addition to these who drink 
no milk at all, there is another much 
larger group who drink milk only 
occasionally. You can see that for 
the nation as a whole this adds up 
market for milk that 
is now being missed 

The information indicates the need 


doesn't 


to a sizeabl 





for the promotion of milk as an 
adult food by those interested in ex- 
panding the market for dairy prod- 
ucts and improving nutrition. It 
must be recognized that milk com- 
petes as a drink with tea, coffee, 
and soft drinks and should be pro- 
moted accordingly. However, educa- 
tion and advertising programs are 
not enough. 

In order to convert the great ma- 
jority of the non-milk drinkers into 
milk drinkers, two things, in addi- 
tion to good promotion, appear de- 
sirable. First, better tasting milk 
drinks could be produced and mar- 
keted; second, good tasting skim or 
non-fat milk drinks couid be devel- 
oped. The survey indicated that 
skimmilk has less taste appeal than 
whole milk. 

Chocolate flavoring, while appeal- 
ing to children, does not greatly ex- 
pand the adult market because of 
its lack of taste appeal and its as- 
sociation with fatness. Why not de- 
velop fruit flavored non-fat milk 
drinks to compete in the cold drink 
field? And how about coffee or 
spice flavored drinks to be served 
hot? New dairy products of this 
type would make it possible to tap 
this large potential market 

(About two years ago the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association ran a test on 
flavored milk drinks at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Exposition in Indiana- 
polis. The response of Exposition vis- 
itors was promising. Due to unfore- 
seen packaging and product difficul- 
ties, however, the promotion faded 
away. As a result of the advertis- 
ing that took place at the time, a 
strawberry flavored milk drink was 
introduced on a commercial scale in 
the Chicago and Boston markets. 
Information from the ADA office in 
Chicago indicates that these are the 
only markets, at present at least, 
which are promoting a flavored milk 
drink. It is reported that the sales 
have been successful.—THE EpiTors) 
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Taste-testers at work—the public lines up to enjoy the new flavored milk drinks. 
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Chrysler New Yorker DeLuxe 4-door Sedan 


Now on display 


AMERICAS FIRST FAMILY OF FINE CARS 


Chrysler New Yorker DeLaxe Convertible—New Yorker and New Yorker Deluxe in 9 body styles 


A stunning new mood in Highway Fashion! 


Never before has such a brilliant array of fine motor cars been 
introduced to the American public . . . styled to create a glamorous 
new mood in Highway Fashion . . . and embodying the kind of engi- 
neering the world associates with Chrysler performance and safety! 

And here is a range of cars unequalled anywhere. The beautiful 
Windsor line . . . lowest-priced of all Chryslers. The spectacular 
New Yorker . . . whose performance has all America talking. The 
matchless Imperial . . . custom-built for those who demand the abso- 
lute finest. All in a variety of body models, colors, and interior trim 


combinations to suit every need and every wish, 


.. and now on display at your nearby Chrysler dealer's! 


The beautiful 1953 ¢ H RYS LE ie 


Chrysler Windsor Club Coupe— Windsor and Windsor DeLuxe in 7 body styles 
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hE "They 


Call Me a 


SMART DAIRYMAN!” 


s te 
Tel ME THE SECRET 


* YOUR FINE DAIRY 
| HEQD BILL I JUST 
\ SEEM TOBE "WORKING 


\. FOR MY COWS" 
™~ 


m— i. 


FOLKS NOW 
SAY IMA 
“SMART FEEDER” 
EVERAL POOR 
SEASONS PUT ME 
a 

| 


i ~ aLS 
oo D) Re 


A << A\) 
AL” IA eset 


NO, IT SEEMS 
COWS CAN'T STAND 
CONTINUED RICH 
ANY MORE 


HAPPENS orren. \ 
WHAT DID YOU DO 
\ CHANGE FEEDS? 
- “| FEEDINGS 
‘M0 THAN PEOPLE CAN. YET 
RO” a go 
> AND} yy] oaxiese,/ 
A 





WHAT 
HAPPENED 7g 


MY COWS WERE 
SLUGGISH EVEN ON 
DP>THE BEST HIGH-PRICED 
Wy FEEDS. INFACT, MY 
i FEED COSTS DARN 
ai ‘ala NEAR EQUALED MY 


MILK CHECK 











MOWMARE (16 
DRUGS, IRON, IODINE, 
COBALT, PHOSPHORUS, 
CALCIUM AND VITAMIN OD 
SEEM TO HELP COWS 
DIGESTION. TRIED 
MOW-AKARE AND USE 
IT EVER SINCE 








4 THAT MAKES SENSE 


(vu Give Aomnmaee 
, »RONTO 


AOWAARE HELPS CONVERT HIGH-COS cr “on 
FEED INTO BIGGER MILK CHECKS sanat ye 
\ WHEN FRESHENING, TOO. EVEN THE 


CALF CROP SEEMS THRIFTIER ! 








Send for FREE Cow Book 


Here is 
‘round 


a book you'll want to keep the year 

& treatise on how to handle the 
more that 
profits. Ask for “Care and Feeding of Dairy 
Cattie.”’ Get your KOW-KARE at your favorite 
farm supply store 


common cow ailments cut your 


Dairy AssociationCe., Inc., Lyndonvilie13, Vermont 





| When barnair is stale 
] Youre apt tofeel sick 
'| Yourcows get sluggish 
| You need help- “bat Get 


Good ventilation 
Brings your cows’ 
health back 

Youll feel better, too 


FAN-PAC 


DAIRY 

sarw VENTILATOR 
2-speed FAN-PAC is 
ntrolled by 
in thermostat, Protected by t 
petent. Smaller FAN-PAC 
houses. We 


Motor drive 
built 
5. Gove 


sutcomatic ily co 
for poultry 
e for free bulletins 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. 
East Meline, Illinois 


“GENTLEDO” 
INSTANTLY 


MILKING 
MADE EASY 
WITH AMAZING 
wEW 
CATTLE 
GENTL-izER 


Now, you 


r herd wit 


can safely a 
the Basler CATTLE GENTE ‘IZER. 
entific inver j t k whe 
CATTLE GENT! IZ i app 
re lippers at 
aie at bee os 
Milk Veins 


Janget 
Safe, humane, used 

harians for ivte 
sands of farme 


eight, ecientifica 
ordering 


when 


money refunded! 
ad t 


imple inetruct 


ONLY "$12. 95 PosTP AID 


Dealers and Agents Wanted! 

















They 
Conquered 
Debt 


(Continued from page 15) 


Until he had paid for the farm in 
1940, Kenneth farmed with horses. 
In that year he bought his first trac- 
tor. Today there are two tractors on 
the farm. In partnership with his 
neighbor, Harvey Oakley, he owns a 
combine and a pickup baler. These, 
plus a manure spreader and tillage 
tools, are all the equipment he needs 

Kenneth Bibbins is a grassland 
farmer. Half of the farm is protect- 
ed by sod crops each year. He no 
longer raises hogs or sheep. The 
farm business is organized around 
the dairy herd. 

Legumes have been building fer- 
tility on this farm since the year 
Kenneth came here. Sweet clover, 
used as a green manure crop, has 
done wonders to improve the tilth of 
these once hard-packed acres By 
liming and fertilizing and manuring, 
he now gets high yields of alfalfa- 
brome hay and pasture from any 
field on the farm. That 10-acre field 
that made just three doors of silage 
in 1936 is now one of the most 
productive. 


Remodeled barn last year... 


One dream for this farm has come 
to realization in the past year. Ken- 
neth has remodeled the barn. 

Even while they had horses, there 
was room in this barn for 20 stan- 
chions with pens for young cattle. 
But it was not convenient. There 
was waste space. And it didn’t suit 
Kenneth’s taste for order and 
neatness 

Now the barn has two rows of 
stanchions with the cows facing in 
to an elevated feeding alley with 
sweep-in managers. There are 24 
stalls, each 44 inches wide. The 
stanchions are for cows in milk. Dry 
cows run with the yearlings in a 
big pen the width of the barn at one 
end. Along the side are pens for 
calves 

Sienchions and calf pens are of 
stee|. The big pen is fenced off with 
wood, neatly painted to match. And 
to completely modernize the barn, 
Kenneth installed a barn cleaner. 

Also in this remodeling he built 
a new milk house attached to the 
barn and under the same roof a con- 
venient feed room. This two-purpose 
addition lines up with the stanchion 
rows. It's a big step saver. 


Not thinking of returning .. . 


At an age when many are think- 
ing more of retirement, Kenneth 
Bibbins has just remodeled his barn 
to streamline the work of handling 
his herd of 24 cows. He is alone 
Both boys are on their own, Gilbert 
never cared for farming, has become 
a skilled machine operator. Shorty 
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- 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Young replacements for the Bibbins herd 
help themselves to hay and grain at the 
homemade self-feeder filled once daily. 


was always more of a farmer, but he 
also had a flair for music and had 
mechanical ability, and they thought 
he needed a chance to settle on the 
kind of work he likes best without 
parental influences Kenneth and 
Lulu want their children to lead 
their own lives. 

But it pleases them now that 
Shorty has chosen to go to work on 
a dairy farm. At 21 he is handling a 
24-cow herd for a doctor landowner 
And he, like his father, is doing the 
work alone. 

In his remodeled barn Kenneth is 
doing his chores in six hours a day 
during winter months. Always quick 
and efficient in his work, the new 
barn plan helps him make 
move accomplish 
comes down the teed alley 
lage falls into a feed cart. A 
weigh and lightweight cart 
speed the job of feeding grain ac- 
cording to each cow’s production. 
And at milking time he three 
units 

In the 
vats and handy 
job goes so fast 
taken over Lulu’'s 
washing the milker 
all anymore, he 

Visitors come to this farm be- 
cause Kenneth Bibbins is a man who 
puts ideas into action. His plans are 
long thought out His ideas are 
practical. He is a close student of 
farming practice, ever on the alert 
for new methods and new under- 
standing of dairy cows, crops, and 
And if you want to know what 
learned thinks and be- 
lieves about farming, why you can 
just look around his farm and see 
What he thinks, he does THE END 


every 
Hay 
Si- 
new 


some chnore 


on 


scoop 


uses 


milk house with wash 
racks, the cleanup 
that Kenneth has 
former chore of 
It's no chore at 


new 


says 


soils. 


he has and 
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“Alright, it’s clean, it’s clean. 
not rub it in!” 


Let's 
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Announcing the NEW 
OLIVER 3-POINT HITCH 
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Attachment is simple. Tools become a Just Touch a Button and implements 














part of your “66,” and are far easier to move up or down. Hydra-Lift action is Sa ey, o~ 
maneuver. 3-Point Hitch takes wide smooth and swift... think of the effort ’ oY 
variety of mounted tools. it saves you! — i 























See? The whole plow comes off the 3-Point Hitch mounts this new Oliver -—and the “66” is already tops in its 
ground ... perfect for crossing grassed 12-14 plow. Floating linkage assures power class: 6 forward speeds, Direct 
waterways, turning on headlands. No uniform depth, even furrows, on any Drive PTO, gas or diesel power. Now 
wear from travel. ground contour. it’s handier than ever! 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 55 
| 400 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


S ee yo U r Please send me full details on the new Oliver 4-Poin t Hitech 


and SAVE aie ticckesoouhicadeaiiiiesaaa 


City... ° State 
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Spokane Housewives Speak On Butter-Oleo 


Frank answers from 1,099 consumers tell why 


they prefer butter to oleo. A guide for the future. 


butter prices match 


[ Ji SS 

or ar than oleo pric- 

es, the going to 
continue more and more oleo. 
rhat's the gist of what consumers 
survey of butter and 
mai warine conducted in Spo- 
kane, Washington, recently 

There's been such a fog of claims 
and charges and 
countercharges, that we thought 
take the case to the people 
will in the end decide how 
much of each will be purchased and 
we what they said. One thing we 
found out right away was that ev- 
eryone had a definite opinion on the 
oleo subject. And one of 
the outstanding factors was cost. 

For our survey, we picked four 
large chain stores in Spokane. There, 
talked to 1,099 
housewives who had just bought 
come butter oleo, or both We 
hoped to find out why they bought 
what they did and how they used 
butter and margarine 

Qut of the 1,099 housewives inter- 
viewed, 445 (405 per cent) used 
butter exclusively Four hundred 
seven of them (37 per cent) used 
oleomargarine exclusively. And 247 
cent) used both 


lowe! 
consumer 8 


to buy 


told us in a 


users 


counterclaims, 


we'd 


who 


butter vs 


our interviewers 


(22.5 per 
Preferences of butter users 


Here's the case for butter, as pre- 
sented by those who used it exclu- 
sively. Biggest point in favor of 
butter, so far as these people were 
superior taste 
the exclusive 
there just wasn't 
between the two 
they shouldn't be 


was its 


Most of 


concerned, 
and flavor 
butter users felt 
any comparison 
products, or that 
compared 

“why 
fol- 


In answer to the question 
do you purchase butter,” the 
lowing factors were mentioned: 


CONSUMERS USING BUTTER EXCLUSIVELY 


Factors Mentioned Subdivisions Number 


A. Preference 
Husband 59 
Children 9 
Family 63 
Dislike oleo 90 
Nutrition and 
health Food valve 57 
Diet 20 
Cost 
Afford it 
Not expensive 
Expensive but not 
excessive 
Smell user 
Sensory appeal 
Taste and flavor 
Appearance 
Colored and cubed 
On bread 
On het foods 
Oleo flat 
Oleo like lard 
Other loleo 
greasy, etc) 
E. Habit 
Always used 42 
Association 23 
Use if colored 9 
No substitute 8) 
comments 
“greasy;” 
lacks salt:" like 
tastes like shortening;"” and 
and waxy.” Not mentioned so 
“artificial taste;" “lacks 


most frequent 


were 


rheit 
concerning 
oleo flat 
lard - 
“olly 
otten were 


oleo 


tastes 


Assistant. Professor of 


The author is 
t State College of 


ral Economics 


\ cul 
ishington, 


seasoning;" and “no flavor.” In con- 
trast, butter was described as: 
“sweeter;" “richer;"” “more to it;” 
“flavor all its own;"” “tasty;” and 
“satisfying taste.” Often the same 
descriptions were given for both 
appearance and taste, demonstrat- 
ing how closely the two are asso- 
ciated in the consumer's mind. 

Butter seemed to be at its best 
used with hot foods. Many of these 
housewives liked it because it tasted 
so good on bread — especially hot 
rolls, milk toast, toast, muffins, and 
the like. Others preferred it for hot 
vegetables, pancakes, waffies, and 
casserole dishes. 

Undoubtedly habit has a lot to do 
with the use of butter — at least 
among these Spokane households. 
Eighty-one of these women said 
they'd always used butter and had 
no desire to change or substitute. 

Higher cost of butter didn't seem 
to bother those families who used 
butter all the time. Twenty-one 
said they could afford it and so saw 
no reason for not having it. Nine 
claimed it wasn't expensive. Those 
with small households definitely pre- 
ferred butter because it comes cubed 
and already colored, or because but- 
ter was such an insignificant part of 
their total food expenditures. Nine 
of these latter housewives. said 
they'd switch to oleo if they had 
larger families to provide for. 

Some mothers indicated a need 
for butter in their children’s diets. 
However, their positiveness of this 
as a fact ranged all the way from 
“oleomargarine does not have the 
same type of fatty acids” to “butter 
seems better for children.” Fifty- 
nine wives said their husbands pre- 
ferred butter, so thy bought it— 
even in families where there seemed 
to be disagreement over which prod- 
uct should be used 

How did the oleo buyers get start- 
ed using the vegetable fat product? 

Of the 654 persons whose house- 
holds used oleo regularly — either 
with or without butter — 508 or 78 
per cent said they switched because 
oleo cost The effect of World 
War II and its rationing system 
also was evident. Twenty-eight 
women said they'd found high qual- 
ity butter difficult to obtain during 
the war and so began using oleo 
Because ration points were needed 
for butter and not for oleo, 97 other 
households shifted to oleo during 
that time. Both of these groups 
said since then they'd acquired a 
taste for this product, or could tell 
little or no_ difference between 
products 

Only 32 housewives favored oleo 
because they believed it kept better 
than butter. Interestingly enough 
from the advertising standpoint, 
57 housewives told interviewers that 
the addition of vitamins to oleo had 
made it equal to butter. Sources of 
this information were the _ radio, 
magazines, newspapers, and the 
package itself 

Exclusive oleo users cited cost and 
taste and flavor preference as the 
main reasons for using that product. 
Thirty-seven per cent of these 407 
housewives considered oleo equal to 
butter in all respects. 
cent thought oleo superior in food 
value and 9 per cent for cooking 
and baking. Many of the comments 
indicated that too often among these 


less 


Only 8 per 


people oleo was being compared 
with a poor grade of butter. 

Most homes colored all the oleo 
they bought and then used it for 
both cooking and table. Few people 
said why they bother with the col- 


CONSUMERS USING OLEO EXCLUSIVELY 


Reasons for Using Oleo 
Price 
Prefer taste and flavor 
Diet or health 
Ration points and availability 
Cleaner and fresher 
Other 
Coler Oleo for: 
Table alone 
Cooking alone 
Both 342 
Not always 6 
No answer 12 
COMP ARISON— 
No. of Replies as to Whether Oleo is: 
Supe- infe- Don't No 
rior Equal rier know answer 
Flaver and 
seasoning 91 
Cooking and 
boking 38 
Food 
value 33 
Bread 75 


236 4673 7 
286 4626 6 51 


270 27 72 5 
253 70 9 
oring process. However, most com- 
ments were similar to “it looks more 
appetizing.” A few wives did not 
want their family to notice that 
oleo was being served. 

Cost was the most important fac- 
tor with households using both prod- 
ucts, too. Most of the wives in this 
category said their families could 
tell little if any difference between 
the two. Most of them, however, 
used the butter on the table and the 
margarine for cooking and baking. 
They often preferred to use oleo for 
cakes and cookies as a product su- 
perior to other types of shortening. 


CONSUMERS USING BOTH BUTTER and OLEO 


Times 


Why You Use Oleo? Mentioned 


Price 186 
No difference 124 
Butter stretcher 23 
Other 94 
No 
Use for: Yes No Answer 
Tabie 67 124 56 
Cooking and baking 135 100 12 
Times 
Why You Use Butter? Mentioned 
Table use 83 
Preference: 
On bread 53 
On hot foods 26 
Family 25 
Special occasions 30 
Other (frying, trouble to mix, etc.) 20 
Color Oleo for: 
Table exclusively 27 
Cooking exclusively 45 
134 
OLEO COMPARED WITH BUTTER: 
No. of Replics os to Whether Oleo is: 
Supe- infe- Don't Ne 
rier Equal rior Know Answer 
Flavor and 
seasoning 14 99 
Cooking and 
boking 
Food value WW 
Bread 10 70 


19 1 14 


27 163 23 3 31 
138 29 54 5 
145 22 


Twenty-three of the 247 users of 
both oleo and butter use oleo as a 
butter stretcher—one pound of but- 
ter mixed with one pound of oleo 
was the most popular mixture. 
Thirty of these women serve butter 
on the table for company — prob- 
ably aha pride fagtor. Yet none of 
the wom ment pride. 

The answers of these 1,099 wom- 


by E. L. Baum 


en concerning coloring margarine 
were interesting. Forty-five of them 
said they would purchase more of 
it. if they could get it colored. Nine- 
teen of them thought it was easy to 
mix and didn’t mind performing that 
operation. Only two gave oleo be- 
ing “too much trouble to mix” as 
their reason for using butter. At 
the same time, 127 mentioned the 
extra work and indicated they would 
prefer to buy it colored and cubed 
at a slightly higher price. Reasons 
given were inconvenience and the 
streaking of coloring in home 
mixing. 

Four hundred of 
called it “butter,” while 192 called 
it by its right name. Most of the 
latter quite honestly admitted “That 
is what it is, so we call it that.” 
Only nine people said they called it 
either name. 

Where a butter-oleo mixture was 
used, the housewives called it “but- 
ter.” Generally used on the 
table was called “butter,” while 
women usually called it by its right 
name if they used it in cooking or 
baking. One hundred and ninety- 
one oleo users called oleo “butter” 
because they thought it was the 
“same as butter.” One lady said: 
“They make synthetic rubber and 
still call it rubber, don't they? Oth- 
ers said they felt it was natural or 
a habit to use the term “butter.” 

Here, then, are the major things 
we discovered in our survey: 

1. Exclusive butter users felt that 
superior flavor and texture, nutri- 
tional advantage, and long standing 
habit were the main reasons they 
bought as they did. 

2. Women buying oleo exclusively 
based their choice first on price 
advantage, and then on flavor equal- 
ity or superiority, nutritional equali- 
ty or advantage, shortage of butter, 
and variable quality and flavor of 
butter. 

3. Almost all oleo users color 
that product. They also would pay 
a premium to get it already colored 
and cubed. 

4. World War II, with its butter 
shortage and rationing system, was 
a major factor in the current change 
from butter to oleo. 

5. According to these interviews, 
nothing short of a major readjust- 
ment of relative prices between 
these two products will reverse the 
trend of more and more oleo pur- 
chases. 

6. Probably the users of both oleo 
and butter summed it up for the 
majority — first, price was most im- 
portant; second, “if it’s hot, it's 
better with butter,” or “if you use 
it alone — use butter; if you can 
mix it — use oleo.” 


the oleo users 


oleo 
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“She got used to it as a calf. 
the only way she'll drink.” 


It’s 
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Getter Steers and Hogs 


with MURPHY S!” 


23 





“Last year | fed 50 white face steers and 105 cross-bred Yorkshire and Chester White hogs on my farm. | bought the 
steers in November, 1951, and let them run in the cornfield until January, 1952, then | started them on full feed of grain, 
corn and cob meal with 2 pounds of a 32% protein-molasses supplement per day. On April Ist | switched to Murphy's 
Cut-Cost Concentrate for Beef Cattle, feeding % pound per steer daily. The steers picked up 30% in gains and | saved 
one-half my supplement costs. From April to July 7th these steers gained an average of 3 pounds a day, and sold for 
$34 a hundred. I've had wonderful success using Cut-Cost for Hogs too. Fed Cut-Cost, oats and corn, all my hogs sold 
under 6 months old, weighing 205 to 226 pounds. All! paid for the Cut-Cost was about 2c a day per hog. | can honestly 
say that | spent less for feed, used less corn, and got better steers and hogs with Murphy's!" 


YOU TOO CAN SPEND LESS FOR FEED, GET MORE OUT 
OF YOUR FARM FEEDS, PRODUCE MORE BEEF AND PORK 





You Save These Four Ways: 


i. SAVE CASH, You can cut your feed bills often as much as one- 


half by feeding MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR BEEF CATTLE 
and CUT-COST FOR HOGS. These are all-in-one-bag concentrates of 
properly proportioned, properly blended protein, mineral, and vita- 
min substances needed to fortify farm feeds for better, healthier, faster 
gains. You save feed dollars because you do not buy anything you raise 
yourself—you simply fortify the grain and roughage you have on hand. 


®, save LABOR, You can profitably se/f-feed MURPHY’S CUT-COST 
CONCENTRATE FOR BEEF CATTLE and CUT-COST FOR HOGS, and do it 
cheaply and successfully. Just self-feed grain and self-feed CUT-COS1 
in self-feeders, and let your stock help themselves. This cuts down on 
feeding chores. Your livestock will eat only the amount they need, 
but this small amount makes your farm feeds produce more and adds 
many dollars to your profits. 


8. GET MORE OUT OF FARM FEEDS, Your 


own good grain and 
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2 into your profits and cost you money. 





roughage will go further, and you can raise more cattle and hogs, by 
fortifying your farm feeds with MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATES. 
Farm feeds usually lack certain essential proteins, minerals and vita- 
mins which farm animals require for good, steady, healthful growth. 
When their hunger for these missing substances isn’t satisfied, they 
overeat and waste feed. With these MURPHY’S CONCENTRATES, live- 
stock get more feed value out of farm feeds, and produce more beef 
or pork faster with less farm feeds. 


@, cur sreaxoowns AND FEEDING LOSSES. Needless losses that 


take the heart out of feeders and the profits out of their pockets can 
be largely avoided if your farm animals get more complete and prop- 
erly balanced rations. MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR BEEF 
CATTLE and CUT-COST FOR HOGS supply, all from one bag, the essential 
protein, mineral, and vitamin substances (plus added antibiotics and 
Vitamin By in CUT-COST FOR HOGS) required to balance up farm 
feeds and get fast growth and good health. These vital substances 
help keep your livestock from going off feed, build up their resistance 
to disease, help side-step costly troubles such as weak bones, paral- 

ysis, sickly calves and runty pigs—losses that cut 


On eee 


If you want to save cash, cut down feeding labor, get more out of your own home-grown feeds, and sidestep needless breakdowns and 
losses, see your Murphy Feed Dealer. Ask him about the money-back guarantee of improved vigor, faster gains, better production, lower 


feed costs offered by: 


® MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR BEEF CATTLE 
® MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS 
® MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE FOR DAIRY CATTLE 
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BURLINGTON, 





@ MURPHY'S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE FOR POULTRY 
@® MURPHY'S CALF CONCENTRATE 
@ MURPHY'S MINERALS FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 
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concerning the farm 
1943 and has 

then. The 
the farmer 


been in force ever since 


agent was wrong but 
pays with no recourse 
Besides these discrepancies in han- 
sales of 
oth 


ported 


lOosse treor 


dling gains and 
capital there ure everal 
er items which have been 1 
unfavorable ¢ ret 1s A 
lor ca  # oard to 


assets 


lowance 
hired help 
child ck on ‘ sale of 


i 
sand and 


minor 


expenses [ 
pairs trad 
cient deduction eciabl 
items incon spiitti int re 
turns; exemptions for dependents 
medical expenses when over 65 years 
old; use of standard deductions 


between personal and 


dis- 


tinction busi- 


ness expenses; installment sales; in- 


conversion of property 


purchase 


voluntary 
Sale of ore 
of another 
A farmer 
iten 


residence and 


who ha had in ol 
reported to h 
open year 


tnese 
antage in iny 
make amended returns or file a 
claim for refund on Form 843 

includes: 1. All re 
1949 


three 


An open year 
taxable years 
1 1951 for it least 
from the due date for filing 
The due date for filing 
1950 


irns ) trv 
1950 in 
year 
such returns 
1949 returns was March 15 

2. Any year with respect to which 
addttional tax has been paid within 
the past two years,-provided (a) 
the allowance of the credit or refund 
is made the expiration of 
such two-year period or (b) the tax- 
refund with 


date of 


before 


claim for 
from the 


payer files a 
in two years 
payment 
Experience of many farmers has 
there are sé 
Internal Revenue 
our farm re 


litth 


hown that veral persons 


even per- 


onal 


turns 


some 
who help make 
know very 


business. Be 


who ibout 


the farm sure you get 
the right information as you are the 
one who pays the tax 

a. Is a 
quired when 
fund for prior 
where breeding stock was reported 
sold on the farm Schedule 1040F, 
and now a claim is being filed to re- 
port only 50% of the gain on those 
sales? 

\. It is not new 
Schedule 1040F to be prepared. The 
taxpayer may prepare a claim Form 
843 upon which he should give all 
details and facts concerning his 


new farm schedule re- 
filing a claim for re- 


years in the case 


necessary for a 


claim 
Q. What 
when 


depletion allowance ts 
granted sand and gravel are 
sold, 

A. Five per cent of the income 
This applies for years be 
ginning after December 31, 1950 

Q. When can splitting of income 
and a joint return be filed? 


received 


A. Only a husband and wife can 
fils joint return and split the in- 
ven when one of them has no 

his usually results in 
You are considered 
married for income tax purposes 
even if you were not married until 
December 31, 1952. If your wife or 
husband dies during the year you 
are considered married for that year 
and may file a joint return. If you 
were divorced or separated on or be- 
fore December 31, 1952, you are con- 
sidered single and cannot file a joint 
return 

Q. What 
payer take? 

A. Every 


con 
income less 


tax to a farmer 


exemptions can a tax- 
taxpayer is entitled to 
exemption. If you are blind or 
years old at the end of the 
two exemptions If 
three ex- 


one 
over 65 
year you get 
both blind and 65 you get 
emptions You get the 
on your joint 
exemption for 


also claim one ex- 


same tor 
return, You 
i ach 


your wife 
re wust on 

child You can 
emption for each dependent who is a 
For a list of close rel- 
instruction 
income 


close relative 
autives see page 5 of the 
pamphlet enclosed with your 
tax returns 


Q. A farm boy feeds calves which 
he sells for $750. These cost him 
$350 when purchased. He has #00 


gain. What is his gross income? 
Does he have to file a return? Can 
his father claim him as a dependent? 

A. From the commissioner's office 
at Washington it was decided the 
income is $400. He is not 
required to file a return and his 
father can claim him as a dependent 

Q. If the father had raised the 
calf and then given it to his son to 
raise, what is the gain to the boy? 

A. A ruling (1T. 3932) by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue states 
that father his son 
calves to raise it is held that the 
fair market value of the calves on 
date of gift is income to the father 
and must be included in his gross in- 
rhe can deduct this fair 
value as his cost from his 
time of to determine 
If he does not have a $600 
has no tax to pay and his 
father can claim him as a dependent, 
no limit on age, if he did not have a 
$600 gross income and received over 
one-half of his support from the 
taxpaye! 

Q. Wiat 
be taken? 

A. After a farmer has computed 
income and deducted all 
the business expenses and deprecia- 
tion on capital items, he can take 
out personal deductions as outlined 
on page 3 of Form 1040. In lieu of 
figuring these deductions he can take 
a flat 10 per cent of the net 
income $1,000 on a joint re- 


boy's gross 


where a gives 


come son 
market 
income at sale 
his gain 


rain he 


personal deduction can 


his ‘TOSS 


rate of 
up to 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Questions and Comments on Income Tax 


by |. F. Hall 


turn. If there has not been unusu- 
ally large contributions and medical 
expenses it is usually to the advan- 
tage of the farmer to take the 10° 
These deductions are listed on pages 
10 and 11 of the pamphlet enclosed 
with your income tax returns 

Q. What about patronage refunds 
from farm cooperatives? 

A. Patronage refunds received in 
cash, or in the form of stock certifi- 
cates from farm cooperatives, should 
be included in the farm income on 
Form 1040F with the exception of 
refunds for groceries and other per- 
sonal expenses. Dividends or interest 
on stock owned in 
should be reported as income 


cooperatives 


Q. A farmer lives on his small 
farm and is also employed full time 
by a packing company in a city 25 
miles from his farm. He must re- 
turn to his farm every evening to 
care for his livestock. Can he deduct 
his travel expenses? 

A. This taxpayer can deduct the 
cost of daily travel because it is nec- 
essary to travel to discharge his bus- 
iness at both locations 

Q. When a taxpayer lives in 
the country and werks in the city 
20 miles away, can he deduct his 
travel expenses? 

A. No, if he chooses to live in the 
country and work in the city he 
must pay his own travel. Looks as 
though he should have some c.ick- 
ens and a few cows and pigs to feed. 





DRIED SKIMMILK SALES CLIMB 


ACK in 1920, the Average citi- 
zen consumed only one-fifth 
of a pound of nonfat dry milk 
(dried skimmilk to us). Last 
year, however, the average was 
about four and a third pounds. The 
growth in the popularity of this food 
is depicted in the accompanying 

chart. The dip in the line during 

World War Il years was caused by 
a drop in supply rather than by a 
falling off in demand, according to 

Guy A. Peterson of the Production 

and Marketing Administration 
According to 

only scratched 
use of this food. 
very high capita 


solids 


Peterson, we have 
the surface in the 
He points to the 


per consumption 


in some institutions that have been 
supplied with powder through gov- 
ernment funds 

The development of moisture re- 
sistant containers has made possible 
the distr’bution of large amounts of 
nonfat dry milk solids through re- 
tail channels, despite relatively high 
prices. 

Last year about 60 million pounds 
were packaged, and a survey in 
April, 1952, indicates that this opera- 
tion was at an annual rate of 8&5 
million pounds If this rate of 
growth continues for any great pe- 
riod of time, no surplus of nonfat 
dry milk solids will be available for 
price support purchases. 
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wWOODGE Sta TRUCKS 


offer big savings 


YA 





NEW! wore POWERFUL ENGINES! 


Seven brawny engines with high 
horsepower and compression ratios, 
three of them brand-new. In- 
creased displacement, twin carbu- 
retion available on heavier trucks. 
PLUS proved features like 4-ring 
pistons with chrome-plated top 
ring, exhaust valve seat inserts. 
Dodge sets the pace in power! 





N EW! TRUCK-O-MATIC TRANSMISSION! 


New Truck-o-matic transmission 
. available on !'4- and 44-ton 
models of Dodge trucks 
saves shifting, cuts driver fatigue, 
lets you rock out of snow, mud, 
sand. Only Dodge offers shift-free 
Truck-o-matic! PLUS gyrol Fluid 
y, Drive, power cushion that pro- 
. longs truck life, protects your load. 
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NEW! EXTRA-POWERFUL BRAKES! 


Stop easily on the steepest grade, 
fully loaded! Super-safe brakes 
give smooth stops, reduced driver 
fatigue, less possibility of breakage 
with fragile loads . . . new increased 
stopping power on 1- through 
2',-ton trucks! PLUS Dodge's 
oversize braking surface with rivet- 
free Cyclebond linings. 


Ws WY 


NEW! OVER 50 FEATURES! 


50 ways new! Reinforced cab con- 
struction, larger exhaust system, 
extra-capacity radiators. ‘Tinted 
glass, heaters with ste getup heat 
output available. PLUS moisture- 
proof ignition, high-torque capacity 
starting motors. See the new 
Dodge **-Job-Rated” trucks at your 
dealer's today! 


















DODGE ‘thw TRUCKS 


FROM '2- THROUGH 4-TON, THERE’S A DODGE "JOB-RATED” TRUCK TO FIT YOUR FARM JOB! 








EZRA T. BENSON 


Born August 4, 1806 eldest of 11 children. Worked 
home dairy farm with brother, alternating terms at 
Utah State Married Fiora Amussen, 1923. Got ad- 
vanced degre ut (| i tate Returned to farm 
R t " t. Franklin Co Idaho Later first 
t Organized Idaho Coop 
incl lecter xecutive secretary, Nation 
of Farmer Cooperatives, Named to Coun- 
r'welve, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon) World traveled, distributing food 
ind clothing to destitute. Chairman of Board, Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation. 4H leader and Scout- 
naster Father of six children. 


Eisenhower Selects 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORMER DAIRYMAN SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


AFORMER dairyman has come up from 

down on the farm to stand at the helm 
of the nation’s agriculture for the next four 
years. Ezra Taft Benson, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, has a long list of qualifica- 
tions that stem from the days, when, as a 
young man, he produced and sold milk from 
his father’s farm in Whitney, Idaho. 

We visited the new Sec retary in Salt Lake 
City in early December. Further, we talked 
with scores of dairymen who know him. In 
our opinion, our editorial request of Decem- 
ber 10 has been answered. We wrote: “We 
hope that the new Secretary will know agri- 
culture, that his interest will be in farmers 
and not primarily in politics. Give us a man 
of sincerity and devotion to agriculture, a 
man who merits our confidence.” 

Exactly what is in store for dairymen un- 
der the new Secretary's administration is a 
matter of speculation. The President-elect 
asked the new Secretary to decline comment 
on policies or commit himself to any agricul- 
tural program until he has taken office. A 
man of such deep convictions, however, is not 
going to change his beliefs or his policies. 
Looking back over his past activity and re- 
cent speeches, we can gain a reasonably clear 
picture of what to expect. 

He is a firm believer in the sacredness of 
the individual and has no patience with any 


MUST FARMERS BEAR THE BRUNT? 


We talk about wanting to be friends with 


wry is it that raw products of agriculture 
this country) duty free 
the minute that any processing 
foreign labor enters into 
the preparation or fabrication of a product 
for the consumer, it immediately invites a 
rather tariff or protective mechan- 
ism 


Why 


come in (to 
whereas, just 
occurs, when any 


imposing 


should dairy products come into this 
country in free competition with the products 
of American farm workers when manufac- 
watches produced in Europe must 
each watch (those 
average ad 
before it 


turers of 
pay a tariff of $10.75 for 
jewels— the 
cent) 


having 17 or more 
valorem equivalent of 36 per 
ever gets into this country? 

Why should there be a duty of as much as 
on cotton cloth and none on raw 


{2 per ent 
cotton? 
Why is it that raw wool comes into Amer- 
ica virtually duty free (and now even under a 
program) and yet woolen fabrics 
» cents per pound, plus 25 
import value? Why should 
wool come in absolutely duty free and 
carry a tariff of 30 per cent? It 
would seem barely that we might 
ypen a sizable market for our American fi- 
irope or in some other section of the 
urface by a trade policy that would 
pre le exchange dollars for those countries, 
Who profits from the tariff on the cotton and 


textiles? 


dumping 
pay a duty of 37! 
per cent of their 
carpet 
yet wool carpets 
possible 


bers in | 


earth 


then, do we have an import 
cent of the value of toys, 
dolls from that 


Japan. Why, 
duty up to 70 per 
Christmas decorations, and 
country? 

We talk about Britain needing ‘exchange 
dollars.” Why, then, do we impose a tariff 
on British-made shoes amounting to about 35 
per cent of their selling price? 

Can we expect American farmers to bear 
all the brunt of providing exchange dollars 
for our friends in Europe? 

There is very definitely a limit to the ex- 
tent to which these agricultural people may 
be expected to be penalized in favor of the 
non-agricultural workers of this land, how- 
ever. It is high time to put an end to such 
grossly unjust trading policies as would force 
such an industry as American agriculture to 
the bottom of our nation’s economic scale, 
and then engage in relief or subsidization 
programs to offset those unjust and unfair 
trade policies..-From an address by Herschel 
D. Newsom, Master, The National Grange, 
before its 86th annual session. 





“Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built.” 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


that subjugates man 
He stated last year, in 


program or philosophy 
to a centralized state. 


an address before the American Institute of 


Cooperation: “A planned and subsidized econo- 
my weakens initiative, discourages industry, 
destroys character, and demoralizes’ the 
people.” 
Ezra _ T. 
philosophy, 


Benson, pursuing his _ self-help 
has devoted a great share of his 
adult life to the organization and improve- 
ment of farmer cooperatives. Through them, 
he sees the greatest prospect for self-reliance 
of farm people and a minimum of leaning on 
government for help. 

This does not lead to the conclusion that 
Mr. Benson opposes a governmental farm 
program. One of his associates is reported 
stating: “He realizes the government just 
cannot set farmers aside while guaranteeing 
minimum wages to labor and providing sub- 
sidies for mines and for forms of transporta- 
tion and airlines. The policy, he feels, has 
to be consistent and agriculture is justified 
in asking for its share.” 

One thing certain, however, the new Secre- 
tary will not preside over a regimented so- 
cialized agriculture. It is expected that he 
will fight for efficient, cheaper marketing of 
agricultural products and support an ex- 
panded, effective program of agricultural re- 
search and extension. 


A. H. LAUTERBACH DIES 


AIRY farmers lost a good friend and able 
leader in mid-December when Arthur H. 
Lauterbach died in St. Petersburg, Fla. From 
1938 until last June he had been general man- 
ager of the Pure Milk Association of Chicago. 
In his early years, he saw monopoly at 
work denying the benefits of free enterprise 
and true competition in the farming com- 
munity in which he lived. This led to his or- 
ganization of local cooperatives to combat 
prevailing injustices. Later, when he was in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
he fought against not the extreme right but 
the extreme left which was led by Commu- 
nists and Communist sympathizers burrowing 
within the AAA. He was one of the main 
obstacles standing in the path of those who 
wished dairy farmers dependent upon and 
subservient to the federal state. 

In his later years, Mr. Lauterbach was ef- 
ective in establishing better marketing pro- 
cedures for milk and other dairy products in 
the Chicagoland area. He long held the hope 
and worked that there would be better and 
closer working relationships among various 
cooperatives organized to better the lot of 
the dairy farmer. 

Art Lauterbach had been a long-time per- 
sonal friend of the editors of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. We have admired him for his sincerity, 
courage, and convictions. He was a thorough- 
ly unselfish and devoted servant of the dairy 
farmers he served. 
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From left to right: Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, winner of Ameri- 
con Feed Manufacturers Association's award; Dr. M. Lb. Boker, University 
of Nebraska, new president of the American Society of Animal Production; 
ond Dr. H. H. Cole, University of California, Morrison award winner. 


1952 Animal 
Production Winners 


R. H. H. COLE, recently made 
head of the Animal Husbandry 
Department of the University of 
California, was named winner of the 
Morrison award by the American 
Society of Animal! Production at its 
44th annua! meeting in Chicago late 
in November. Dr. Cole was selected 
on the basis of his outstanding work 
in the animal husbandry field. His 
research on bloat in cattle, partic- 
ularly in relation to animals grazing 
on legumes, has gained him national 
recognition 
A Purdue University scientist, Dr 
W. M. Beeson, was winner of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation’s award for outstanding con- 


tribution to animal nutrition re- 
search. He was selected on the basis 
of his extensive and thorough re- 
search into the effects of nutrient 
deficiencies, such as mineral ele- 
ments, vitamins, and amino acids 
upon the bodies of sheep, swine, and 
beef animals. Both award winners 
were presented with checks for $1,000 

Dr. M. L. Baker, University of Ne- 
braska, was elected president for the 
coming year and Professor A. E. 
Darlow, Oklahoma A and M College, 
vice-president. Dr. J. 1. Miller, Cor- 
nell University, will serve anothet 
year as secretary-treasurer. The So- 
ciety now has a membership of 1,176, 
the largest in its history 








Questions From Our Readers 





Loafing Area Needed 


From your files can you tell me 
the amount of lounging area needed 
for the following dairy cattle: 27 
milk cows, 7 heifers, 3 yearlings, 8 
calves, and 1 bull. 

We do not keep any of the milk 
cows in the stanchions. We are seri- 
ously considering going to a milk 
parlor to mike more lounging room. 

Ohio. J. AH. 


The amount of space recommend- 
ed for each animal in a loafing type 
barn is 60 square feet per cow and 
heifer and 30 square feet per cow 
for calf pens. Therefore, you would 
need around 3,000 square feet for 27 
cows, 10 yearling heifers, 8 calves, 
and 1 bull. This would mean a loaf- 
ing area 50 feet by 60 feet or a 
longer type barn, 30 x 100 to give 
you the recommended 3,000 square 
feet 

A ceiling height of 9 or 10 feet is 
best to permit the use of a power 
loader which operates at floor level. 
This gives room for a three or four 
foot manure pack and from six to 
seven feet of head room on top of it 

Doorways 10 feet wide and 9 feet 
high will permit the use of most 
power loaders. 

A good suggestion to any farmer 
changing over to a loafing type sys- 
tem would be to consider using his 
present barn with stanchions for 
feeding the cows their silage and 
hay. Then construct a loafing barn 
alongside the old barn, plus a walk- 


through milking parlor in one end 
of old dairy barn. In this way we 
will have a milking area, a feeding 
area, and a loafing area 

Farmers have had the most trou- 
ble with loafing barns when they 
try to put the feeding and loafing 
areas together 


How Much Lye? 


How much lye should be added to 
one gallon of water for boiling teat 
cups? 

Tennessee. R. H. T. 

Add three heaping teaspoonfuls of 
lye for a gailon of water. An equal 
amount of a water softening powder 
also should be added to prevent lime 
deposits on the rubber, since lye 
does not properly soften water. In- 
cidentally, the lye solution should be 
prepared in a porcelain lined con- 
tainer Active boiling should pro- 
ceed for at least fifteen minutes. 


For Sucking Cows 


Will you please advise me on the 
best method of preventing cows 
from sucking other cows. 

West Virginia. J.H.P. 


Our readers advise us that of the 
several methods tried to cure suck- 
ers, they found one that proved a 
cure. Put two bull rings in the 
cow's nose, one ring linked to the 
other 
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First, lot's look at the record: Power 


Based on figures contained in an official U. S. TO FIT THE 
Bureau of Census Report released Sept. 5, 1952, ile); 
more than 50% of the combined total of all general 
purpose internal combustion engines built in 1950- 
‘51, in the 11 to 175 cu. in. displ. range (approx. 3 to 40 hp.), 
were WISCONSIN HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES. 


These statistics, compiled from data reported by 90 different engine 
manufacturers, do not include aircraft, automotive, outboard marine 
or so-called “captive” engines built by various manufacturers for 
use on their own original equipment . . . but they DO include Wis- 
consin Engines used as standard power units on combines and 
balers produced by 14 of the 20 leading farm equipment builders. 
In addition, almost 500 other manufacturers of power-operated 
machinery specify ‘Wisconsin Engines" for their equipment 


Typical stondard 
single-cylinder engine, 
3 to 9 hp. 





Typical standard 
2-cylinder engine, 
7 to 141%) hp. 


What does this mean to you? It means that you get quick help on 
original factory parts and servicing by trained servicemen, One or 
more of your nearest dealers is probably either a Wisconsin Engine 
Dealer or handles Wisconsin-powered equipment. Additionally, 
you know you are using engines on which the majority of the 
builders stake their reputations. They must be good! 





look for and choose Wisconsin Engines and Wisconsin-powered 
equipment. And write for “Power Magic" covering all 4-cycle 
single-cylinder, 2-cylinder and V-type 4-cylinder models, 3 to 36 hp. 


Typical standard 
V-type 4-cylinder 
engine, 15 to 36 ho, 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46 WISCONSIN 









SPREADS RIGHT 
STAYS ON 
ANTISEPTIC ON CONTACT 


Guard against lost production caused 












by teat and udder injuries. Heal-pro- 
moting BAG BALM is the time-tested 
antiseptic ointment for Cuts, Chaps, 
Wire Snags, Sunburn, Windburn, and 
in the beneficial massage of Caked 
Bag. Insist on genuine BAG BALM 


at your farm store. ... Look for the 






familiar big 10-o0z. can. 
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FREE COW BOOK (4 

24 pages, written by anexpert,crammed 7] ; 
with helpful advice for dairymen. ... ” & Z ’ 4 
Write today! ! , q 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. : j 
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LESS MASTITIS 
275 MORE MILK 


with the double-duty antibiotic 


AUREOMYCIN 


Less mastitis ... more milk . .. more dairy 
profits! That’s the aim of every dairyman, 
and thousands of them are achieving it by 
using AUREOMYCIN Crystalline Ointment 
Lederle in a two-way protection and 
treatment method. 

AUREOMYCIN exerts extremely power- 
ful activity against many mastitic organ- 
isms. It is a more broadly effective anti- 
biotic than penicillin. AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT reaches up into the affected parts 
of the treated quarters — remains active in 
the udder more than 48 hours. It is avail- 
able in a convenient, easy-to-use, infusion- 
tip tube. 

Keep a supply of AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT tubes always on hand. Treat masti- 
tis quickly and effectively — before it 


**To be used on the advice of a veterinarian 


strikes, AND when it strikes! Enjoy bigger 
milk checks! 

In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addi- 
tion to udder infusion, the injectable form 
of SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** 
Lederle may also pe used. Subsequent 
treatment may be conducted with SUL- 
MET Sulfamethazine OBLETS* Veteri- 
nary Tablets Lederle. AUREOMYCIN 
Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** Veterinary 
Lederle may be used in the treatment of 
severe acute septicemia as a highly effec- 
tive agent against most bacteria. 

For best management practices and 
disease-control procedures for avoidance 
of mastitis, consult your veterimarian. 
Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINT- 
MENT. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 


VETERINARY 
REOMY 


Crystalline 
OINTMENT 


When mastitis strikes, in- 
fuse a tube of AUREOMY- 
CIN Crystalline OINT- 
MENT Veterinary Lederle 
into an infected quarter. 
It’s fast-acting, long-act- 
ing, highly effective! 


Before mastitis strikes, 
treat cuts and other 
wounds or injuries of teats 
or udder with this same 
antibiotic, by local appli- 
cation and infusion, to 
guard against mastitis. 


AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 














YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


23rd ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


7. Senior division . . . open to all 18 years or over. 

8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar. 16, 1953. 

9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-$15. 

(Family must include 3 or more, all over 10 years) 

10. Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-$10. Special awards 
to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 

11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
and members of their families. 

12. All entries must be mailed on or before March 16, 195% 


. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 
(Those under 18 years please state age) 

. Do not semi in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 

8. Keep a copy of your placings ... no entries returned. 

. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 

blanks. 

. All entries in groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 

. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions. 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-86- $5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 





Jersey Placings 
st 2nd 3rd 4th 


Ayrshire Placings 
1st 2nd rd 4th 


Guernsey Placings a Holstein Placings a Tote! 
Tet Ind Jrd 4th | Vet Qnd 3rd ath | 1st Ind 3rd 4th 


| - 


| Score Score 1 


Age Family Names Score 


| 


| 
| 





Eoch column headed “Score” and “Tote!” should be left blank. All entries must be mailed on or before March 16, 1953. 
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For Testers Only .. . 


How To Make 
Your Herd 
Owner Mad 


by Mazie Isaac Porter 


OME TIME ago you published 
S an article by a D.H.LA. tester 

finding fault with the manners 
ol herd owners (October 10, 1951). 
At that time I wrote a rebuttal to 
the story, but I haven't ever sent it 
to you. For some reason or other, 
I just never got around to it. Here 
goes: 

It isn’t hard to make your herd 
owner mad; a loud whistle here, a 
nervous cow there, and you're well 
on your way already But, then, 
perhaps you'd like a few more sug- 
gestions so that you can become a 
real expert on the matter. 

l. Always arrive quite early in 
the afternoon and sit around, offer- 
ing jocular advice to the farmer 
who only has to put out the feed, 
get the machines together, do any 
little odds and ends that come up 
before milking, drive up the cows 
and lock them in their stanchions, 
—all without benefit of any help 
from you, except good advice 

2. At suppertime look over the 
food with a jaundiced eye, and say: 
‘I don't like that,” or “What's that 
stuff supposed to be?’’, or “Why the 
butter knife? City slicker, haw! 
haw!" ete. Also, wearing your filth- 
iest barn clothes, go into the liv- 
ing room, fling yourself on the 
freshly washed slip covers, drop 
cigarette ashes on the Persian, while 
murmuring, “Ah! this is the life.” 
This is guaranteed to endear you to 
the farmer's wife 

3. Let the farmer call, you in the 
morning at least three times; then 
finally saunter out to the barn a 
half hour later and say H-m-m 
guess I overslept a little." To be 
really effective, this should be re- 
marked in a maddeningly cheerful 
voice after the farmer, in addition 
to doing all his own work, has been 
taking samples for you for about 
two-thirds of the herd. 

4. Always forget to mark down 
the cows that have been culled or 
died in the past month. And never, 
never admit that it could be your 
mistake when the farmer’ gets 
charged for them. 

5. While working for Mr. A be 
sure to stress the fact that Mr. B 
is a better farmer with a more 
complete knowledge of modern farm 
techniques. Also that the man up 
the road has a better herd, a wom- 
an in the south end of the county 
is a better cook, and “if your chil- 
dren acted like that” you'd drowr. 
them 

6. Always mix up at least three 
bottles so the farmer gets rid of a 
high-producing cow because of mis- 
information 

7. If the farmer happens to be 
on the owner-test sampler plan, be 
sure to leave him about 35 bottles 
for 46 cows. This almost always 
brings quick results. 

If all of these rules are followed 
to the letter, you will have gained 
your objective and the farmer will 
hate, hate, hate you! 


Research shows you can profitably feed 
extra-nutritious Ful-0-Pep Dairy Feed 





U6 


A feeding test at the big Ful-O-Pep Research 
Farm, Barrington, IIl., now shows you can efficiently 
feed 1 lb. of extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep 16% 
Dairy Feed to 6 lbs. of milk and get excellent milk 
production at low feed cost. One reason is 
because Ful-O-Pep stimulates activity of bacteria 





| THIS COW IS TYPICAL of the test group that received 

2 1 Ib. of grain for each 2 Ibs. of milk. She ate less rough- in the rumen, enabling cows to digest 

| > more Ful F «is . 

©) age ond more Ful-O-Pep than she needed, making her and assimilate more roughage... reducing the 
@n uneconomical producer. Note excess body fat. 


amount of grain feed required 





FEEDING TEST: FUL-0-PEP 16% DAIRY FEED 


RATE OF | AVERAGE AVERAGE FEED CONSUMPTION _ Taverace FEED COST 
FEEDING | LBS. OF MILK | HAY(LBS.) SILAGE(LBS.) GRAIN(LBS.)| 100 LBS. MILK 


1:2 | 10,361 | 3,269 | 4,565 | 3,567 $2.92 


———— + > 


1:4 | 10,834 | 3,583 | 4,629 | 2,231 











$2.10 


— ee 


+ 


1:6 | 11,313 | 4,261 | 5,261 | 2,031 | $1.96 
| } 


























*Cost based on average market prices, 1951-52 


Before you feed your cows 1 to 6, be sure 


BETTER RECORDS were made by cows on 1-to-4 ratio. 2 é 3 
QoQ But these cows also ate more Ful-O-Pep thon wes that your grain ration contains the added nutritional 
Q needed and as a result, did not consume maximum strength of Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed. Also follow 
amounts of roughage Ful-O-Pep’s high-roughage-intake program. Your 


local Ful-O-Pep man will give you all 
the facts on this feed-saving plan. See him today, 







IT’S BUILT AROUND 
OUR BEST KNOWLEDGE 
FOR BACTERIAL 
STIMULATION IN 





o } MOST ECONOMICAL JOB was done by cows on Ful-O- 


Pep at 1-to-6 ratio. Proper stimulation in the rumen 


\ © ) allows better assimilation of home-grown roughage... 


steps up milk production and lowers feed cost. 





Little calves love extra-nutritious 


Ful:0:Pep Calf Ration 


enriched with body-building oatmeal! 


Give your calves extra food values needed to grow 
big and robust and deep flanked. Feed 'em extra-nutritious 
Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration .. . enriched with Vitamin By, 
... antibiotic supplement ... Vitamins Aand D... 
Concentrated Spring Range . . . and trace minerals, 
It’s extra palatable! It’s easily digested! 
And it saves you time... milk... and money. 


Get Ful-O-Pep! Grow big, healthy calves! 
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IS YOUR BARN WET 
ON COLD DAYS...MUGGY 
ON WARM DAYS? 








Then it's ventilate with 
AEROVENT VENTI-PAK — the 
lating system that automatically keeps 

fresh, dry, 
sweet-smelling let us tell you 


Write today 


time to 


venti 


the air just right 
and 


obovt it 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT, INC 
SOX 26 OLFPT. w LAWSING. micH 


pr. 6a 
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A BADGER 


BARN CLEANER 


SOLVES YOUR HIRED MAN PROBLEM 
a aed ELIMINATES ORUDGERY 






o 
IT 1S TIME-TESTED OR THOUSANDS OF FARMS 
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For SMALL. Ug 


m AND 
eee T LEADS AGAIN 
1952 Models fe aturing a new high 


test chain for large barns. A new 


low cost cleaner for small barns, 


WHITE FON INFOMMATION 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL DAIRY 
SECTIONS OF USA. AND CANADA, 


SLIELIRLIS 


fon 31, Dept. HM, Aaukauna, Wisconsin 














TIGA anoaccaster 


$66 — — 
7 ian ~ sanee wert 
MOORE MANUFACTURING CO 


WEOESECEO 20, NEW JERSEY 
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NEW MiLKHouUSE caAsinet 
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det 


a tht Come 






ahinet Poids @ 
qty hemmertene Knish 


i, 10° high, 9" deep 

Borns Deters §708 Cot $4298 
Sore FORT WATRE 7, 188. 
THE RRINEMART CO. 1149 POLK ST. 


Wire Winder 


Larw cmt PRES 
Dept. #22 


MIDWEST WIRE 


South St. Paul, Minn 
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BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 


Sunbeam an 
ST 
VU ATZ.N S| ” 


ELECTRIC GROOMING 





and other 
Farm Animals 





© rotary brush. Does the cleaning job 
Letter. more thoroughly. Ideal for grooming dairy 
Chives luster to hair, Nylon briatles remove 
imbexided dust and dirt. For 110-120 
unit has air-cooled mo- 


atthe 
em 
volte AC..IM Complete 


tor £90.50 (Colerade & Weat, $20 (,room- 

« brush attachment fite Sunbeam Stewart 
( lypemaster or Shearmaster, $1 ” (Colorado & 
Weat, $142 


Minbedm CORPORATION 


Dept. 39, $600 W. Roosevelt Rd , Chicago 50 mM. 











Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 








Difficult, 


Delicate, and 


| That's the work of Mrs. Paul Dobbert, 


angerous 


who is a grandmother and Wisconsin's 


first and only woman dynamite blaster. 


HERE'S one woman whose 
services are in much demand 
by the farmers services that 


are difficult, delicate, and dangerous 


In fact, Mrs. Paul Dobbert is the 
only female in the entire state of 
Wisconsin engaged in this vital 
service to the farmer -plus one of 


entire country 
Dobbert do? She 
clears the farming country of huge 
boulders, and dead stumps 
Technically she’s known in her field 
as a “blaster.” 
Blasting with 


few in the 
What does Mrs 


the very 


trees 


dynamite perhaps 


doesn't appeal to most women but 
Mrs. Dobbert is fascinated by her 
job. She's an expert at clearing 


stumps from farm land and blasting 
drainage ditches 

While her familiarity 
sives goes back a number of 


with explo- 
years 


Mrs. Dobbert wrote her examination 
papers for a license about a year 
ago. She now holds the right to 
take charge of blasting operations 


Husband and wife team 


Her husband 
this work, so they make up the only 
husband and wife dynamiting team 
in the entire state of Wisconsin. The 


too, is engaged in 


woman blaster follows her husband 
with the tamping stick and places 
the loads of explosives after he 
drills the holes 

“I used to retreat to the car and 
hold my fingers in my ears while 
my husband connected the caps and 
lit the fuses,” laughs Mrs. Dobbert 
“When I wasn't holding my ears, I 


was keeping count of the explosions 
being set off. This is very important, 
for dynamite not exploded may 
cause a serious accident to the 
farmer tilling the soil.” 


This woman blaster and her hus- 
band used to farm and till the soil 
themselves, so they know what it's 
like to have a _ beautiful piece of 
land marred with huge boulders and 
dead tree snags 

The Wisconsin blaster amazes the 


folks even more when she tells them 


that she has four married children 


and is also a grandmother 
began 


unusual work about 


Her 





by Wally E. Schulz 


25 years ago as an assistant to her 
husband. Her son, Walter, was only 


four years old at the time, so she 
packed his things and took him 
along with her on the job 

As the years sped by, Mrs. Dob- 
bert helped her husband when he 
couldn't obtain other help She 
didn't consider her job seriously, 
however, until her children were 
grown. It was then that she studied 
for her examinations and received 
her license 

Most of the farmers call for the 
husband and wife blasting team in 
the first two spring months. It is 
not uncommon for them to use from 


two to three tons of explosives 


Located in the country, the Dob- 
berts have a storage magazine 
which houses the explosives The 


building is bulletproof, fireproof, and 
theftproof. Only a licensed blaster is 
allowed the honor of holding the 
key to the building, and just enough 
explosives for a day's work are re- 


moved at a time 


Many folks are ready to flee in 
panic when a stick of dynamite is 
held before them, but the Dobberts 


insist it ifn’'t dangerous if you exer- 
cise the rules of safety. 


Only one mistake “allowed” . . 


“A blaster must not forget a sin- 


gle detail when going about his 
work,” revealed Mr. Dobbert. “One 
mistake is all we're allowed in our 


work—for mistake is made, 
you won't be around to correct it.” 
A blaster must know the strength 
and quality of the explosives he is 
using, for age slows down its acting 
powers. Mrs. Dobbert must know 
the burning speed of the fuse she is 
using and be certain that it has not 
impaired by the heat, cold, 
kinkling. “You've got 
to be on the ball” in attaching the 
fuse and cap to the cartridge, and 
they say there's a particular way of 
holding and striking the match. 


once a 


been 
dampness, or 


Gets bang out of “boom” 


“Every time we set off a blast 
and send a tree into the air (or 
some other object) it leaves me 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


An average day's work for Mr. and Mrs. Paul Dobbert consists in blasting 50 stumps. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 





at —- gs . < ae 


ed — 


Preparing to set off the dynamite charge. 


highly excited,” said Mrs. Dobbert. 
“There's something about setting off 
the explosions and hearing the ter- 
rific booms that thrill you It’s 
something that thrills me just as 
much today as when I first started 
25 years ago.” 

When setting off the blasts 
Dobberts have to retreat a 
from the of the explo- 
sion, for immediately after’ the 
blast is set off, the air is filled with 
dirt, stones, and flying wood 

Sand or clay content and wetness 


the 
safe dis- 


tance scen 


of the soil are variables in blasting 
work. The stumps of hickory and 
white oak are harder to dislodge 


than red oak and maple—the stumps 


of dry ones being easier to rip free 
than the wet ones 
When blasting over an old silo or 


tree near a_ building, the charge 
must be placed so the blast will be 
directed away from the buildings 
This husband and wife team can 
clear 50 stumps in one day-—-work- 


ing under average conditions 


“The largest stump we've ever had 


to blow was a huge willow which 
took 99 half-pound sticks of dyna- 
mite to blow it free,” said Dobbert. 
“That's just one stick less than a 
whole case.” 

The Dobberts blast drainage 
ditches where stumps, underbrush, 
boulders, mud, and standing water 


make dredging machinery unsuitable 
expensive A row of 
are dug along the line at a 
determined by the namber « 
tridges placed in each hok 
Only one stick is capped, the 
charge being carried through the 
water with all of them exploding as 


holes 
ce pth 
{ car- 


or too 


one blast. The Dobberts can blast 
a ditch one-fourth of a mile long 
in just one day 

The couple wears heavy work 
clothes when they go out on a job 
and more than once they have been 
soaked to the skin as water was 


carried in their direction. 


Hornets provide sole injury . . . 


Mrs. Dobbert reported there had 
never been a narrow escape, but 
suddenly corrected herself and said 
there was one injury. She recalled 
the day she turned to run a safe 
distance from blasting operations 
running right smack into a nest of 


hornets 
Perhaps to the average person the 


work of the Dobberts seems danger- 
ous and unromantic, but that’s 
where they disagree 

Sure. They have to watch their 


step and exercise the rules of great- 
precaution, but they're unafraid 
and love their work 

“There's nothing like off 
the charges and watching the flying 
debris shoot high in the air.” claim 
the blasting team. “Blasting sort of 
gets into your blood and we consider 
it a great honor to help the country 
farmer.” 


est 


setting 
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How To Lay Out 


A Flight Of 


by D. W. Bates 


HE design of a flight of stairs 
determines the ease with 


which they may be ascended 
or descended. Frequently in farm 
buildings heavy loads are carried up 
or down; careful planning is there- 


fore essential. 

Stairs with low individual rises 
are easier to climb and safer to de- 
scend than are those with high rises. 
The relation of the run to the rise 
is equally important as is the height 
of the rise if “comfortable” stairs 
are to be had 

Rises fram 7 to 7% inches make 
comfortable stairs if loads are not 
carried on them. Stairs having a 


than 7% inches are hard 
loads are to be carried 
up and down rises bof from 
5% to 6% inches with suitable 
treads are satisfactory 

The height of the rise should be 
the determining factor in selecting 
the width of tread or run. The great- 
er the the less the run ard the 
the rise the greater should be 
run. All rises should be of the 
height and all runs should be 
same width. 


rise greater 
‘o climb If 
stairs, 


rise 
less 
the 
same 
of the 


Three accepted rules ... 


1. The rise in inches multiplied 
by the run in inches should equal 
not less than 70 nor more than 75. 

2. The rise in inches plus the run 


in inches should equal not less than 
17 nor more than 17.5 

3. The sum of two rises in inches 
and run in inches should equal 
than 24 nor more than 25. 


one 


not less 


Laying out a flight... 


1. Find the total rise in inches. 
That is the distance from top to top 
of the floors the stairs are to 
connect ‘ 

2. Divide the total rise by a suit- 
able individual step rise to find the 
approximate number of rises re- 
quired. 

3. Assume that the whole 
the approximate 
2 will be the 


two 


number 
number 
actual 


nearest to 
found in step 2 
number of rises. 

4. Divide the 
tual number of 


total rise by the ac- 


rises found in step 


Stairs 


there is always one less tread than 


there are rises because the upper 
floor takes the place of the top 
tread. In laying out and cutting the 


stringers for a building in which 
floors are already laid, the thickness 
of the tread must be subtracted 
from the bottom rise and an equal 
amount added to the top rise. 


Desired width 


In cases where space is limited it 
is not always possible to have runs 
of the desired width. Such stairs 
will certainly enable one to 
tween the two connected floors 


get be- 
but 


will not be found to be as comfort- 
able as stairs laid out according to 
the three fundamental rules men- 
tioned earlier. 

Stairways as narrow as 24 inches 
are satisfactory if nothing is to be 
carried up or down them. Where 


pails or baskets are to be carried, 
as might be the case in a poultry 
house, a width of 3’ 6” to 4’ 0” is 
desirable. Three stringers should be 
used for stairways more than 3’ 6” 
wide on which heavy loads are to be 
carried. Stringers cut from 2”x10”" 
material are generally satisfactory. 
Where spans are unusually long, 
x12” material may be necessary. 
Where a third stringer is necessary 
it can be constructed by nailing the 


on” 
< 


blocks cut from the first two to a 
2”x4”. Treads from 1% to 1% inch- 
es thick are recommended. 
Minimum clearance .. . 

A minimum clearance of 6’ 6” 
should be provided over the stair- 
way. This will enable a man to 


avoid bumping his head against the 


lower edge of the stairwell. The 
clearance is also necessary when he 
may be carrying feed or other ma- 
terial on his shoulders 

The required length of the stair- 
well can be quite easily calculated. 
Subtract 6’ 6” from the distance be- 
tween the first floor and the under- 
side of the second floor joists. Di- 
vide the difference in inches by the 


height of one rise. This will indicate 
how many steps can be ascended be- 








to find tl heict ft] fore the 6’ 6” clearance is used up 
. aivi es ca Me CXACt Heignt of the +h length of the stairwell can then 
ow _ a be determined by multiplying the 
5. Using one of the three rules run by remaining number of steps 
for relation of run to rise determine For the sake of safety a strong 
the width of the onrr hand or guard rail should be pro- 
6. Multiply the width of tread by vided on one or both sides of an 
the number of rises minus one to open stairway. A satisfactory height 
find the total run of the stairway. for the guard rail is 2’ 8” above the 
It should be remembered that’ center of the treads THE END 
a Tote! Run 4 Floor — 


een 


6-6" Minimum 
Cleorance 


Nosing— 








Rise 


Stringer 














If not treated promptly, scours 
can take the sap out of a calf in 
no time at all. Infection spreads 
fast, with resulting deaths from 
scouring and pneumonia. Prompt 
treatment with SKP, a Dr. Hess 
Sulfathiazole-Kaolin-Pectin 
, product, kills the germs, absorbs the 
poisons that cause dehydration, 
and provides a protective coating 
for irritated intestinal walls, Get 
SKP from your Dr. Hess dealer. 





DR. HESS STOCK TONIC is rich 

in minerals essential for dairy cow 
health and profitable milk production. 
In addition it contains tonics that 
whet the appetite and help cows make 


better use of feed 





DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 








le ¢ “GRAHAM SCHOOL 


% A School for Cattlemen—Only School of the Kind 


Write or Wire tor Cetalog 
GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
216 East Tenth Street Konses City 6, Ma, 


RATS itz 


the Rats and Mice on your property 
or YOUR MONEY BACK! At Drug, 
Hardware, Feed, Grocery, Dept. 
Stores, and Mail Order Houses. 








—~eooowoee 












Quick relief to TOUCHY TEATS! 


Coused by chapping, cracking, minor cuts, et 










Mtra-rich in Lanolin ‘ontaine one 
antiseptic. For all minor form h — yt Joba 


Trial Size & Mastitis Bookie! — Send 10« 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., BOX 1471, KENTON, 0. 


‘AUTOMATIC MILKING INCREASES PROFITS 











THE Only COOLER 
TAKING MILK DIRECT 





ar ey milk grade } 
"Write toda r 


ee | ZERO MANUFACTURING CO., 621-A Aevibond me., WASHINGTON, MO. 











(Continued from page 9) 


carbohydrates (or starches and sug- 


irs), fats, vitamins, and minerals 


We found that protein of high nu- 
tritive really the key to 
This is 
Vita- 
very 
native 


value was 


food 


evident for ‘ 


the world shortage 


eral reasons 


mins and minerals are used in 


small quantities, are found in 


foods or can be produced at very 


low. costs. If all the animal fats, 


vegetable oils, and carbohydrates 


raised each year were fed 


humans, the 


which are 
exclusively to 
of the world would 
they could possibly eat 

ident when 


people 
than 
seems 
stud- 


more 
This 


one 


particularly e' 


ies the United Nations reports 


same reports 


lack of 
effimency 


Phese 
with the 
high 
found in milk 
is but 


impress us 
terribk protein of 
like that 
eggs, etc. This 
which 
protein as key 
food shortage In fact, 
may not 
rath- 


biological 
meat 
ey idence 


one pie ce of 


points to being the 
to the world 
on a production basis, we 
have a world food shortage but 
er a world protein shortage 
Food 
made up of some 20 different smaller 
building blocks 
acids These are the 
derived from protein 
intestinal 


proteins are giant molecules 


molecular units of 
called amino 
food nutrients 
which diffuse through the 





walls into the blood stream and are 
carried about the body. They are 
We may not have a world 


food shortage but rather a 
world protein shortage. 











used to build all our protein tissue 
including vital organs, blood, 
muscles, hair, skin, fingernails, ete 


In whipping the protein shortage, 
the most constructive approach may 
be to think in terms of delivering 
amino acids to the blood 
stream of the human race in (1) a 
manne (2) adequate quality 
in terms of a proper assortment of 
amino acids to build and maintain 
protein tissue; (3) in sufficient quan- 
tities: (4) at a unit cost low enough 
for all: (5) in a form and manner 
which will maintain the morale of 
the individuals involved 


In attacking this protein problem 


these 


safe 


we have taken a look at the world 
protein supply. We in America in 
1949 and 1950 were consuming 60 


grams per person per day of animal 


TABLE | —ESTIMATIONS OF PRICE 
PER POUND OF PROTEIN 


Estimation 
per Ib 


Food Price ~~ protein paid 
per Ib Protein «6 by consumer 

Round Steak $1.05 17.6 $5.97 
Ham, Cured 60 14.6 4.10 
*Chicken, Frier .65 15. 4.33 
Pork Chops 70 13.3 5.26 
Eggs, per doz. .50 11.4 3.06 
Whole Milk, 

per qt. .20 3.5 2.66 
Cheddor 

Cheese .65 25. 2.60 
Cottage 

Cheese 30 19.5 1.54 
Dry Milk 35 35. 1.00 


* Ready te cook, with bene 


Food Equivalents 
One cup of dry milk is equivalent 
in protein to approximately: % Ib 
beefsteak, or 2/3 Ib. pork loin, or 7 
eves. or 1/3 to % Ib. Cheddar 


protein and 30 grams of vegetable 
protein, a total of 90 grams (453 
grams equals one pound). There are 
several indications that our animal 
protein intake is below the amount 
we desire and that which is neces- 
for maximum vigor, disease re- 
There are at least 1.5 
billion people in the world who are 
worse off than we are in regard to 
animal protein. This is indeed the 
greatest untapped commercial mar- 
ket in the world. 

In terms of efficiency a milk cow 
produces approximately a pound of 
protein per pound of butterfat. A 
cow produce 400 Ibs. of 
protein per year. A_ 1,000-lb. beef 
yielding a 600-lb. carcass containing 
15% protein provides about 90 Ibs. 
ol edible protein. It requires an av- 
erage of about three animal years 
to produce this beef when one con- 


sary 
sistance, etc 


good can 


siders the stock cow, bull, calf on 
the range, etc. Thus it requires ap- 
proximately 13 animal years, (400 


times 3 divided by 90 equals 13 ani- 
mal years), through the beef animal, 
to yield the same amount of protein 
as that produced by one good dairy 
cow in one year. 

Milk protein is practically unex- 
celled in nutritive quality, is safe for 
people of all ages, and has been such 
a highly acceptable food that in 1950 
practically as much milk protein was 
consumed in the form of fluid milk, 
cheese, dry milk, ete., (30% of U. S. 
animal protein production) as was 
consumed in all meats (32%). To 
summarize, milk protein is prac- 
tically unexcelled in safety, quality, 
total quantity, efficiency of produc- 
tion, price per pound, and in terms 
of acceptability. This makes the 
dairy industry by far the most out- 
standing producer of the key food, 
protein, which is in turn the bottle- 
neck material of all the world. 


A Shocking Waste 


Each year about 2,100,000 tons of 
milk protein are produced. Approxi- 
mately 39° is currently going to 
non-food uses, according to figures 


one-fifth the price enjoyed by many 
of the other proteins listed. 

It is to the interest of every con- 
sumer in America that he be thor- 
oughly posted in regard to the cur- 
rent price per pound of protein from 
various sources. About 60% of the 
cost of a good diet is chargeable to 
it. It is possible for a family of four 


to save perhaps $300 to $400 per 
year by filling more of their needs 
with milk protein. Thus it seems 


that protein prices should be report- 
ed to every consumer on a daily 
market quotation basis in newspa- 
per, on radio, television, etc. 

A further weakness which is char- 
acteristic of all agriculture is the 
fact that we have no unit of quan- 
tity of protein in commerce. As 
mentioned earlier, Americans are 
currently eating about 60 grams of 
animal protein per person per day, 
but one cannot usually find the num- 
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makes farming such a gamble. We 
feel that much of it could be elimi- 
nated if the consumer were told the 
price per pound of various proteins 
on a daily market report basis. A 
break of 5 or 10% in any one pro- 
tein price would be, no doubt, quick- 
ly noticed by the consumer. It would 
no doubt cause a shift of sufficient 
purchasing power to prevent further 





The potential strength of the 
dairy industry will be more 
fully realized if and when pro- 
tein is set up in commerce on 
a quality, quantity, unit cost 
basis. 














We send more protein into 
non-food uses than is produced 
by the entire beef industry. 











The market for animal pro- 
tein is the greatest untapped 
commercial market in the 
world. 








released by U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Perhaps not more than 6% of 
this food value is returned as pork 
or poultry protein through animal 
feeding. This is a greater loss of 
protein, 820,000 tons, than is fur- 
nished by the beef industry’s esti- 
mated 700,000 tons of meat protein. 
This occurs primarily through skim- 
milk, buttermilk, and whey, of which 
practically all can be recovered for 
human consumption through proper 
production and drying operations 
This would be commercially feasible 
if there were an adequate market for 
the product. 

Need New Approach to Dairy 

Product Marketing 

This points up the weaknesses in 
the marketing of milk protein in all 
its forms, fluid milk included. In 


terms of safety, quality, and ac- 
ceptability, it is practically unex- 
celled but, still as Table No. 1 indi- 


cates, it sells for only one-half to 





ber of grams of protein per pound 
or per serving written on the pack- 


age of food at the local store. 
There is nothing to show that 
there is about 70 to 80 grams of 


protein in a pound of sirloin steak; 
about 60 grams in a pound of pork 
chops; about 6 to 7 grams in an 
egg; 34 grams in a quart of fluid 
milk; 88 grams in a pound of cot- 
tage cheese; 113 grams in a pound 
of cheddar cheese, and 162 grams of 
protein in a pound of dry skimmilk. 
At a daily consumption rate of 60 
grams of animal protein per person, 
dairy products are indeed a rich 
source of this vital nutrient. 

Further, there is no scale of qual- 
ity, in terms of the biological effici- 
ency, of protein in commerce which 
could tell us by the use of certain 
numbers, the differences in nutri- 
tive value of the various proteins, 
both vegetable and animal. The lack 
of this and information ob- 
tainable through its use, makes it 
extremely difficult to ascertain the 
real nutritive value of a diet or of an 
individual product. It also makes it 
difficult to accurately calculate the 
price per pound of protein in a food, 
especially when it contains a mix- 
ture of two or more different pro- 
teins. This again will require much 
research and development. 

All the other structural materials 
such as iron, copper, aluminum, etc., 
have their appropriate units of quan- 
tity, scales of quality, and price 
quotations available to their respec- 
tive purchasers. As _ scientists, we 
have become used to taking these 
things for granted. But protein, the 
“structural material” of the human 
race, does not enjoy this business- 
like foundation at this time. This is 
serious since about 60% of the net 
financial return to agriculture may 


scale, 


be derived directly from animal 
protein. 
Perhaps the real reason for the 


great market instability in our pro- 
tein foods is due to the lack of these 
units of quantity, scales of quality 
and price quotations. The hog, milk 





It is possible for a family of 
four to save perhaps $300 to 
$400 per year by filling more 
of their needs with milk pro- 
tein. 











or egg market, for example, can 
break as much as 30 or 40% through 
the sale of a small surplus, while 
other protein foods suffer no price 
changes at all. This ruinous insta- 
bility is one of the things which 


drastic price reductions in that par- 
ticular commodity. 

Another serious weakness involves 
the fact that numerous fine dairy 
products such as whole milk and va- 
rious cheeses have become labelled 
as fattening foods, hence are on the 
“can't eat” list of perhaps 30 million 
Americans. Again, careful study re- 
veals that foods containing less than 
30 to 40 calories per gram of protein 
act as reducing foods for most peo- 
ple if properly used, provided the 
protein is of high nutritive value. 

Most of the meats are in the 
range of 6 to 25 calories per gram, 
while whole milk yields 19 calories 
per gram of protein, the common 
cheeses 13.5 to 17 calories per gram, 
and cottage cheese about 5 calories 
per gram. Thus a quantity of milk 
containing an American's daily av- 
erage of intake of 60 grams of ani- 
mal protein yields only 1,140 calo- 
ries; in the case of cheese only 810 
to 1,020 calories. Since he consumes 
on the average of about 3,100 calo- 
ries per day, we are convinced that 
whole milk and cheese are reducing 
foods to practically every healthy 
American consumer. 

There is still much research work 
to be done in perfecting this new 
quantitative definition of a non-fat- 
tening food in terms of calories per 
gram of protein contained therein, 
but we feel that it may become one 
of the most powerful tools available 
with which to sell protein-rich dairy 
products. Through its proper use it 
can also be shown how a healthy 
person can use as much as one- 
eighth pound of butter per day or 45 
Ibs. per year and still stay slim. The 
average consumption is about 10 Ibs. 
per person per year at present 

The foremost question in the 
minds of many of the dairymen with 
whom we have talked is “What can 
we, ourselves, do about this protein 
business?” Here are a few sugges- 
tions which may prove to be helpful: 

1. Arouse interest, pointing up 
the need for further study, research, 
and especially market development 
among local, state, and national 
dairy organizations. 

2. Encourage the addition of good 
factual information regarding nutri- 
tion in general and the value of milk 
protein in particular in al) dairy ad- 
vertisements whether they appear in 
newspapers, magazines, on the radio, 
television, or on posters. 

3. Study food proteins with the 
help of the local high school home 
economics and chemistry depart- 
ments. 

4. Inquire of the colleges, univer- 
sities, and experiment stations in re- 
gard to good information on food 
proteins. 

5. Set up projects in 4-H groups, 
women’s clubs, etc., to discuss new 
ways to use milk protein in the form 
of fluid milk, dry milk, etc., in im- 
proving old recipes and creating new 
ones. : 

6. Talk with your neighbor and 
pass the information along. 

THE END 
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Have You Checked These Items? 


by R. H. 


1. A farrowing calendar set up 
from a breeding record, so you know 
when to expect the early pigs? 

In too many herds there are some 
unexpected litters, and the ones 
ahead of time add to the year’s loss 
in feed and money. It would seem 
that there is no good excuse for not 
knowing when to be ready. The ges- 
period does not vary much 
the “three months, three 
and three days” that has been 
used as a yardstick for years. The 
appearances of are often de- 
ceiving as udders distend and bodies 
become heavy. Better be three days 
early than three hours late in lock- 
ing them up. 

2. Farrowing pens and sows that 
have been scrubbed and prepared for 
the big event? 

A good scraping and cleaning, fol- 
lowed by thorough scalding with hot 
water and lye solution, will destroy 
roundworm eggs and disease organ- 
isms in the pens. A warm water and 
bath for the sows, with dry 
bedding in the pen will put 
touches on _ physical 


tation 
from 
weeks, 


SOWS 


soap 
clean 
the finishing 
setup. 

3. A central heating unit, safely 
installed, with or without electric 
brooders or heat lamps as supple- 
mentary equipment? 

Even though weather is_ mild, 
young pigs are easy victims of pneu- 
monia and low blood sugar diseases 
Better build your temperature level, 
in the corners of the pen at least, to 
70° F. Even this temperature is not 
too high for sows, and pigs thrive 
in it 

1. Handy 
feeding? 

Individual self-feeders for sows 
can be built at home. Water cups or 
inexpensive and conven- 


pen equipment for 


trougns are 


ient. Don't spend hours toting slop 
or swill. Time is too valuable for 
such work. 

5. Some place where a creep may 


be installed for feeding young litters? 

Is there a vacant pen or a spot in 
the alleyway that would be dry and 
comfortable? Perhaps two locations 
would be better than one to accom- 
modate pigs of different ages 

6. An adequate supply of bedding, 
not too coarse nor rough? 

Straw seems to excel as bedding 
material. Coarse hay, stalks, or 
shredded fodder are not good absorb- 
ents and wet beds are promoters of 
pig troubles. For at least the first 
week the finer bedding will be much 
better than the roughages 
mentioned. If floors are warm and 
dry, and fitted with a board overlay 
sawdust is a possibility. Under oth- 
er conditions, straw has no capable 
substitute. 

7. A small amount of ferrous sul- 


coarse 


Grummer 


fate to mix with water, for applica- 


tion to sows’ udders as anemia 
prevention? 
Or, a few shovelfuls of clay or 


loam soil for each pen, for the same 
useful purpose? Thumps, or anemia, 
don’t just happen. Iron and copper 
deficiencies are responsible. Artifi- 
cially supplied, elements build 
for health and growth 


these 


8. An ear notcher, with an index 
card for identification of all litters 
farrowed? 

You may desire to keep breeding 
gilts for next year’s production, and 
now is the time to do the selecting 
gilts come from large, vigor- 
ous litters. Unless marked, they may 
be lost in the herd before next fall 


Good 


9. An accessible, clean, sunny spot 
where on warm days young pigs may 
soak up invigorating sunshine? 

The old contaminated hog lots are 
prospects. A concrete feeding 
protected against cold winds, 
is excellent. To use the old hog lots 
or feeding grounds with clay 
will undo all of the good that clean 
pens and clean sows started as para- 
site controls 


poor 
floor, 


floors 


10. Finally, a potential good pas- 
ture area, that will furnish green 
feed for the entire summer period? 


Pasture will save about 20% on 
grain needed for rapid gains. It will 
be a storehouse of vitamins and min- 
erals, as well as a reservoir of pal- 
atable protein. If winterkilling has 
played you dirt, be ready with an 
emergency mixture and get it seeded 
as soon as land is ready. A quick 
check on these ten factors now will 
mean a fat and leisurely check to 


add to the bank account later 


Why Do Hogs Chew Tails? 


In rare cases a physiological need 
for some nutrient may drive hogs 
to cannibalism, but usually it begins 
much by accident. Most such cases 
are reported in the late fall when 
hogs have been confined after hav- 
ing had access to considerable range, 


where then an active group of ani- 
mals exercising and scrapping in a 
more or less playful mood may nip 
one or the other's tail off. Once 
they get started, and often there is 
only one culprit, the entire herd 
may be “detailed” in a week or two 
The remedy? 

Trv to sort out the offender o1 
offenders and remove the ones that 


are bleeding from the rest of the 
herd. If a nutritional deficiency is 
suspected, offer them animal 
as meat scraps or tank- 


some 
protein such 
age, free choice, 
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“| have used a Leach Silo Unioader tor two 


Does a very good job of a 


lnod 


winters 


COWS EAT FROZEN SILAGE BETTER 


We are well satisfied with our Leach Site 
Our cattle eat more of this e'tage 
because it comes down in flakes, mot chunks 
as when | pitched it out. And! don't have 
to climb that hazardous tadder every day.'’ 
RICHARD BLOW FARM, 
Clinton Corners, N. Y. 


‘'My Leach Silo Unioader does a very good job 
during sub-zero weather it pulverizes the si- 
lage, making a nicer feed for the cows. During 
winter, it saves me at least one hour a day of 
hard, back-breaking work. | wouldn't part with 
the machine."’ 

WALTER BUBERL, Farmington, Minn 


Mail Coupon for Information 


Untoader. 





frozen grass silage. Before | had the 
the cattle wasted lots of silage due to the troa- 
en chunks. | figured the saving of silage will 
in a few years pay tor the untoader, not say- 
ing anything about the labor saved.’ 

BYRON BLUEM, Viroqua, Wis. 


“1 have been using the Leach Silo Unioader 
for two years with satisfactory results. Grass 
silage forks very hard, but the untoader makes 
its usage much easier and handles it in good 
shape it saves two tries up and down the 
silo each day.’' 


PAUL KRIEGER, Norwalk, Ohio 





LEACH CO., 420 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Please send the following literature 

Silo Untoader } Barn Cleaner 
Name 
Route Box No 
Post Oftice 


State 
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Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
for Better Milking Efficiency 
..- Longer Life 
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CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO. 


326 WEST COLLEGE AVENU 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


available... 


No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest inflations 


GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 


and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 














Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Monthly Records Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month .. $1.2 
25 cows, one month 1.75 
385 cows, one month 2.00 } 
For Three Milkings a Day 
15 cows, one month 


All prices include postage paid. 
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Price of a 


Weekly Records 
Year's Sapply 


Two Milkings 


10 cows, one week $2.50 
20 cows, one week 3.00 
30 cows, one week 3.50 
Price of a Year's Supply 
$1.50 


Your check perfectly acceptable 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 























PENDISTRIN 


a potent treatment. for 


MASTITIS! 


Each tube contains 


100,000 


units of PENICILLIN plus 100 mg. of 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


Ask your druggist for the new Squibb PENDISTRIN— 
a high potency combination of antibiotics—especially 
developed for difficult mastitis cases. Write for new, de- 
scriptive literature on mastitis. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 


H-1A, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 


%4 trade-mark of B. RB. Squibb & Soni 


SQUI BB —A NAME YOU.CAN TRUST 










22, N. Y. 
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f BEST WISHES FOR 


Your Friends, Relatives, Neighbors will 
appreciate a Hoard's Dairyman 


Are Now Subscribers We Will Extend 
Their Subscription. 
You'll send your wishes for his dairying success in 
1953, twice every month and if you hurry the first 


issue will be our January 10th issue. There are spe- 
cial prices to save you money, too! 


EASY FOR YOU TO DO .. . 


Here's a handy coupon, fill it out and mail your 
check today. Then you'll be sending Best Wishes 
for a New and Profitable 1953. We'll do the rest. 
You'll Be Sending 
A “Wealth of Information” on 
HERD HEALTH ® DAIRY PROFITS 
BETTER BREEDING @ CORRECT FEEDING 
MARKET NEWS 


®@ and thousands of other subjects 





Send Your Christmas Gifts the Easy Way 
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A Prosperous 1953! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


We will notify them of Your Gift and If They 


@ FARM MANAGEMENT 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY i 
' 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN i 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN \ 
Enter the Following Subscriptions for 

Which $ ... Is Enclosed I 
i 
No. of years ° ' 

Name_. —— ; 
Post Office I 
R. D. No. State ae ER Se i 
l 
No. of years ae i 
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Post Office = EE a o | 
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R. D. No. — State i 
Write your nome and address below and we'll send a I 
Gift Card in your name. | 
Sender's Name :, ” I 
I 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES , 

ONE Two 
3-YR. GIFT $2.00 3-YR. GIFTS $3.50 | 
THREE 

3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 i 
Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 I 
(Canadian and foreign—odd $1.00 per year postagel . 
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HILTON TO IOWA STATE 


Dr. J. H. Hilton, dean of Agricul- 
ture at North Carolina State Col- 
lege since 1948, will become presi- 
dent of Iowa State College on July 
1, 1953. He will replace Dr. C. E. 
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Dr. J. H. Hilton 


past 17 
auto- 


Friley, president for the 
years, who comes under the 
matic age-retirement rule. 

Born on a North Carolina dairy 
farm in 1899, Dr. Hilton is a gradu- 
ate of Iowa State College, and was 
a county agent in Iowa for three 
years. He spent 18 years at Purdue 
University, serving in the dairy ex- 
tension service and later assistant 
chief of the dairy department. 

In 1945 Dr. Hilton returned to 
North Carolina as head of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department § and 
since 1948 has been dean of the 
School of Agriculture. 


ST. LOUIS BANG’S CONTROL 


The St. Louis, Mo., milk ordinance 
recently has been amended to pro- 
vide that all producers must be un- 
der brucellosis (Bang’s disease) 
Plans A or B of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry by January 1, 1955. 
The Kansas City, Mo., milk ordi- 
nance requires that producers must 
be under one of the four plans of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry by 
January 1, 1956. 

In Chicago, the requirement is 
that all herds must be under Plan 
A by January 1, 1955. 


MICHIGAN BARNYARD 
ECONOMICS 


There are 78 “Barnyard Econom- 
ics" meetings scheduled for Michigan 
counties this winter. The theme will 
be “What's New” — in farm out- 
look, in income tax, in farm records, 
and most of all in operating and 
managing the dairy farm for greater 
profits. The latest as to what econo- 
mists see in 1953 will be presented. 
Changes in income tax legislation 
and interpretations will be outlined. 
For a schedule of the Barnyard Eco- 
nomics meetings, write to John C. 
Doneth, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW 


Pennsylvania's big free Farm 
Show is getting set for crowds ex- 
pected to exceed half a million dur- 
ing the 1953 five-day stand, January 
12 through 16, in Harrisburg. 

More exhibits, events, and contests 
than ever before are scheduled for 
the 37th annual exposition, accord- 
ing to Miles Horst, Pennsylvania 
secretary of agriculture. 





All-Jersey Milk Sales Launched 


Oregon and Washington sell 3.8 per cent 
Jersey milk by promoting extra solids content. 


by George 


ET me have two quarts of that 
all-Jersey milk.” For the first 
time in any major milk mar- 

ket in the country, it was possible 
in Portland, Ore., November 24, for 
a grocery store customer to specify 
the “lacteal repository” from which 
his family supply should come. Un- 
der a contract between the Fred 
Meyer stores and the Oregon Jersey 
Cattle club, a group of 50 grade A 
dairymen in the Portland milk shed 
pool their Jersey product for sale 
exclusively under the MY-TE-FINE 
label. Meyer operates a chain of 
Portland down-town and community 
stores which has prospered abun- 
dantly under a policy of meeting 
competitive prices and providing cus- 
tomers with parking space. 

The change-over from mixed breed 
to all-Jersey was made with the new 
product selling at 22 cents per quart 
either in one-quart or in two-quart 
containers. Its butterfat test is 3.8 
per cent, the maximum allowed un- 
der Oregon milk control, but it 
claimed extra value based on “sci- 
entific tests recently conducted by 
leading colleges’ — notably Oregon 
State College where Dr. George A. 
Richardson has been working on this 
problem several years. “At the same 
price as ordinary milk,” this pasteur- 


N. Angell 


ized, homogenized all-Jersey product 
offered the customer 7 per cent more 
sugar, 9 per cent more phosphorus, 
<0 per cent more calcium, and 25 per 
cent more protein; and other vita- 
mins with combined retail value ex- 
ceeding 10 cents per quart. Every 
half gallon of MY-TE-FINE all-Jer- 
sey milk was touted to contain 68 
cents’ worth of food and energy val- 
ue for only 44 cents 

This marketing revolution was 
started by the Clackamas County 
Jersey Cattle club, a group which 
three times in 20 years woh national 
recognition as outstanding among 
county clubs. Demand for the right 
to sell all-Jersey milk was a factor 
in the recent Oregon battle at the 
polls over state-wide milk control. 

(When we visited Portland in ear- 
ly December, we were told that the 
sales of All-Jersey milk had almost 
doubled since the sales promotion 
program was begun. A leading Jer- 
sey breeder later told us in Seattle 
that there was a problem to find 
enough fluid All-Jersey milk and 
that Jersey cattle were in demand. 
Hoard’s Dairyman has arranged for 
a complete report on the program in 
late February after more experience 
has been gained in the marketing of 
the product. —THE EDITORS) 
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Why Do Cows Return to Heat 
After 25 Days? 


by Durward Olds 


BOUT 45 per cent of the cows 


which return for a_ second 
service do so after an inter- 
val of 25 days or more This has 


been shown through records of both 
artificial and natural breeding 

A study of 3,766 estrous cycles in 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station dairy herd reveals 
that, when all cycles are considered 


the average time between heat pe- 
riods is 35 days. This immediately 
raises the question “Are we mis- 


taken in the average length of nor- 
mal estrous cycles?” 
Searching for an answer, we find 


that a very important fact is appar- 


ent many more cows return to 
heat on exactly the 21st day than at 
any other interval Therefore we 
must assume that 21-day cycles ar: 


the 
We 
normal 
ind it is 
that the range 
s about 18 to 

If we grant 
cycles are normal 
explain 
days or 
no iimit to 
Next to the 
Kentucky 
were 


the most 
know that a certain an 
variation is to be expected 


frequent 
ount of 


“mode” or 


quite generally accepted 


for normal intervais 
24 days 

that 18- to 
then how 

cycles which are 25 
(There seems to br 
upper extreme.) 
to 24-day cycles ir 
study, the 36- to 48- 
most frequent. It 
seen that 36-48 day inter 
vals equal to exactly two 18- 
to 24-day, or normal This 
suggests that one estrous period was 


24-day 
do we 
those 
longer? 
the 
18- 
the 
day 
may be 


cycles 


are 
cycles 


skipped; that is, either not apparent 
(silent) or was not observed 
Another rise in frequency of cy- 
cle lengths occurred at about 60 
days. This would indicate that two 


normal cycles were skipped 

When all 
placed on a graph showing just how 
many cows had cycle lengths of two 


estrous cycles were 


three, four, etc., up to 120 days, it 
was found, as previously mentioned 
that the highest frequencey of cycles 


was at the 21-day interval. After 21 
days there was a rapid decline in 
frequency of cycles as the length of 
interval increased to 25 days 
25 days the rate of decline was grad- 
ual and rather uniform except for the 
number of cycles found near 


sevond 


iargel 

the six, nine, and even 12-week in- 

tervals. It can be seen that these 
The thor is a veterinarian and associ- 
te dairy husbandman at the University of 


six, nine, and 12-week intervals rep 
resent two, three, and four normal 
cycles re spectively 

It would seem th t number of 
cycles hove } i i he ¢ 
pected, at the Six, nine ind 12-week 
intervals, should represent cows in 
which heat periods were skipped. It 
was found that nearly 40 per cent 
of the cows having prolonged cycle 


were in thi ro 





In orde! to be conservative wi 
might say that 20 to 40 p cent o1 
about 40, ot the prolonged cvcles 
were due to skipped heat periods 

Wisconsin workers h shown 
that some cows have quiet ovula 
lation or nt its In other 
words, some cows |! e il ¢ 
rian cy¢ ! ! t vy the ex 
ternal f } ! In fact, the 
found that 44 7 ! the cow 
had qu i the first 
60 da Hlowe 
imor id COT Ir¢ 

han ¢ y 11 cer 

ou t ’ 

ord ! ! bet 
of prolong which a 1e to 
quiet i i i? \ ! i ow 
how ion t ‘ \ id ft r ‘ 
at the time f el f WKentucl 
studies ha \ if bout LD 
per cent of the cows bred artificial 
ly have been f h less than 60 days 
whereas 8) per ce ive ber fres! 
longer than 60 days I retore, 44 
per cent of 15 (6.6) and 11 per cent 
of & (9.35) would indicat that 
ibout 15.95 per cer ( t I mnged 
cycles were | lilations 
(6.6 G35 15.95) 

Sin Ww nave ilready calculated 
that about 30 per cent of our pro- 
longed cycle were due to skipped 
heat periods, it app hat, rougl 
ly, half of then re quiet ovula- 
tions and the other half actually 
showed signs of heat but were not 
noticed by the herdsmen rt en 
phasizes the importance of watct 
cows clos ly ro! il rns of heat 

TI stud made of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Stat n 
herd showed tl when cov were 
not bred at the pr ous heat period 
73.2 per cent f them returned to 
heat before 2> a ‘norma.’ and 
only 26.8 per nt returned to heat 
after 25 days (prolonged). However, 
among cows t ere bred at the 
previous heat period, 44.8 per cent 





of those returning to heat did so 
after 25 or more days This indi- 
cates that the act of breeding caused 
about 18 per cent more cows to 
have prolonged cycles (44.8 26.8 

18) 

Since the act of breeding would 
probably be associated with the es- 
tablishment of pregnancy, it seems 
likely that about 18 per cent of the 
cows returning to heat after 25 or 


more days did so following an abor- 
tion or embryonic death. Again re- 
ferring to the Wisconsin work, Tan- 
abe and Casida found an embryonic 
mortality of about 65 per cent in a 


group of repeat breeding cows, This 
high percentage for repeat breeders 
might be somewhat higher than 
would be found in the total cow 


population 


lt is well known that abortion 
may occur without being observed 
by herdsmen The list of known 


causes for abortion is steadily grow- 
ing longer. Vibriosis and leptospiro- 
sis have been gaining prominence re- 
cently. Other infections known to 
abortion are brucellosis, tri- 
chomoniasis, streptococci, micrococci, 
corynebacteria, molds, and fungi 
Infectious agents in the semen 
sometimes ‘may be responsible for 
initiating uterine infections which in 


cause 


turn result in delayed estrous. This 
is borne out by recent studies, both 
in New York and in Kentucky, in 


which it was found that the use of 
antibiotics in semen reduced the 
number of prolonged returns by 


t:bout 4 to 5 per cent 

lo summarize what has been pre- 
sented up to this point, if we may 
take a few liberties with the esti- 


mated figures, it appears that among 


cows Which return to heat 25 or 
more days after service, about 15 
per cent had quiet heat periods, 15 
per cent were not observed when 

y were in heat, and about 18 per 


cent suffered from abortion, em- 
bryonic death, or uterine infections 
initiated by service. This accounts 
for about half of the delayed returns 

What can be said about the other 
half? 

lo advance a possible answer, we 
have to speculate even more than 
has been done thus far However, 
reliable work has indicated that de- 


ficiencies in total feed, protein, phos- 
result in 
Most 


phorus, or vitamin A may 


cessation of the estrous cycle 


of these conditions would result only 
when roughages are scanty and poor 
in quality. Then, too, there are cows 


which, for no obvious reason, have 


persistent corpora lutea’ (yellow 
lie on ovaries); also Cows, espe- 
ill heifers, which have ovarian 


hypoplasia (small nonfunctional 
ovaries) 

further research will find the 
rest of the answer to why cows re- 


after 25 days 


Only 


turn to heat 
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INSEMINATION 
| _ TUBES 


time and money 


Insemikit tubes are used by more 
bull studs and technicians than any 


other type Supervised for cleanli- 
ness and precision from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished product. Avail- 


able in five sizes: 6 MM x 1 mm bore, 
1 cc bore, 5 MM x 1 mm bore, 1 cc 
bore, and 8 « Aluminum 
carrying case also available. 


bore. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Artificial Breeding Equipment. Write 
| for literature and prices. 


Saves technicians 








INSEMIKIT CO. 


BARABOO, Wis 





AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 


Accurate weight of feed-ration at 
Weighs up to 5 pounda of feed. Clog proof 
matico— Precision made. Large scoop of airplan 
aluminum. Pays for itself in firat month or mone 
back. Postpaid if cash 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLOG, WY. 17—DEPT 
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SAVES TIME — LIFTS MORE 





HYDRAULIC LOADER 
WITH THE BUILT 
IN JACK 
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Subscription expiring soon? 
Five 


$3.00. 


at today’s rates. 
only 


Renew 
full years for 





ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


You can borrow a copy of this 
valuable book. ee FREE! 






At last there is a medical guide for 


treatment of farm animals that is 
scientifically accurate, yet written which are not 
and illustrated so plainly that many other animals 


that formerly required a 
an now be done by the 


of the task 


tell one disease from another 
symtotme are similar which are cure 


what serum, vaccines t 
medicines to give 
you exactly how to give these me 


HOW TO DO 
IT YOURSELF! 


even wher 
what to 4e to protect 
And 20 pictur J 


Aimost a 











Veterinariar , 
farmer. For example, in the chapter peta a it ever before 
‘ < . dy eol 

nil er atior read how to get quarter million copies already ' 
emer how to test for purity~ how Ss Name 
t tore how t hip -how to insem- Just end 
Learn how to get prize stock AJ @ MONEY "peti: 
at w cost by breeding twenty to 8 WINDSOR PRESS. Dept. 13-A § 
i cows from one ordinary serv- Nodeposit.Noc.o.p, Nocash, g 200 ©. Ontarie St., Chicage 11, ti. + 

how to breed from young bulla Noobdiligation. Just like borrow . MAI! ‘ ‘ : } a arme ft 
too small t erve from older bulla ing froma neighbor. Send your , ar ry ttt ve Vt os Y + ~ ‘ 
whose great e might injure cows name, andM tamm., the au , ’ F a , 7 - ching 
This is only one chapter of the 884 thor of ‘Veterinary Guide f | : ’ , 7 
page book that Louis Bromfietdhassaid = Farmers,” will lend you & eo a 
“no farmer should be without.” It» free, postage prepaid . = anes 
other apters give you exact and simple coupon or postcardtoday 1 t 
natructions f jagne yv all the diseases book May #ave value ry 
of farm animals. 1 y ow you how to mals for you ver t« ‘ 

A A Division of Pepular Mechanics Chi 11 

WINDSOR PRESS 200° Ontario st Dept. 13-a.Chicago 11, lll. §: ue 





Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN 


The stronges! 
most rugged 
long life silo 
built! 
Guaranteed 
to withstand 
the high 
pressures of 
grass silage 
Send coupon 
or write for 
the facts 
now! 

















1 MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

{ 05 Lonaview Ave., Mansfield, Obie 

! Send facts about Martin 

1 Bil ) Maymoker Arch Bidg. () Gib or Bin 
! Name nouns ————E 
' 

1 Address 

! City - State Ee 
a ol 





When power fails — 
or voltage drops — 


this by > 


PASSER, 


ush 





i —_— 
eee ON your 


ONAN Electric Plant 


Insure your electric power supply. Aa 
Onan Electric Plant furnishes regular 
110-volt electricity for lights, pumps, 
milkers, oil burner, freeze chest, etc. 
when storms cut highline power. Fasy to 
install. 1,000 to 35,000 watts, A.C 


Medel ICK 
3,000 wotts, A.C. 


Also available ( A.C. Generators only (be? op 


to your tractor for power). 3,000, 5,000, 10,000 wotte, 


Write for Folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 
795 Univ. Ave, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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KLEEN 
STALL 
COW TRAINER 


Saves Work! 


Keeps Cows Clean! 





! k up and keep 

t sta Adjust 
able it ill heights 
Operates t ‘ ! e units 
$1.% postpaid ' $26.25 
Morne bach " ! ct 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC, Moaroe, Wis, 














Solid brass tags and 
brase-plated chain. 





No ! POR NECK. Ad 
table Tas nun 
be al hot? lea. $ 
i thowe 
N ! POR HORNS 
Ad table $0.2 pe 
doaet 
No DOURLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
U pm port tray lower portion chain. 
*sia per dogen 
Write fe Sample mailed for $1.00. 


"GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 


Dept. c Bea 7 Huntington, Indians 








Poultry 


by H. 


H. Alp 





Research In Poultry House Design 


HE Pennsylvania State College 
School of Agriculture is con- 
ducting some of the most in- 
teresting experiments that have ever 
poul- 
tilation, 


tried in connection with 
construction, ver 


There is a 


been 
try house 
and maintenance 
need for this type of 


so today than it’s ever 


great 
reseach, more 
been the case 


largely because of the 


flocks are 


in the past 
fact that 
larger 
The following are a the 
possibilities that are being explored 
by Pennsylvania research workers 
l Large pens suitable for in- 
stallation of mechanical equipment 
to reduce labor costs.Most 
try houses constructed before 
War Il long and 
were divided into numerous 
pens. Most of the work was 
done by hand. As a result of farm- 
ers’ experiences and time and travel 
studies conducted by a 
experiment stations in recent 
it has been found that by 
pens through removal of 
and rearrangement; of 
time required for feeding 
and egg gathering could be reduced 
by as much as 50 per cent. Neithe 
egg production nor livability 
impaired by enlarging the 
With larger the installation 
of mechanical equipment became 
feasible. The first development along 
this line was the automatic mash 
feeder introduced to the poultry in- 
dustry by this station in 1947. It 
was found necessary to have about 
1,000 layers or 1,500 broilers in a 
pen to justify the expense of install- 


our getting 


lew ofl 


poul- 
Wor ld 
and 
small 


were narrow 


chore 


number of 
years, 
enlarging 
partitions 
equipment, 
watering, 


was 
pens 


pens 


ing an automatic feeder 

This past year a “poultry utility 
unit” has been developed here. This 
unit combines roosting and auto- 
matic feeding and watering over a 
pit in which a mechanical cleaner is 
installed. The purpose of the unit 
is to collect in the pit as high a 
percentage of the droppings voided 


as possible 

Mechanization 
modern mass 
For results 
try 
signed to 
equipment, 

2. Solar energy, insulation, con- 
trolled ventilation, and installation 
of poultry utility unit to reduce wet 
litter and dirty egg problem.—Wet 
litter and dirty eggs have plagued 
the market egg producer since the 
beginning of the commercial poultry 
business. Broiler growers have ex- 
perienced ammonia fumes serious 
enough to cause blindness in chick- 
ens in addition to being highly un- 
pleasant to workers. Circulation of 
air is possible by means of ventila- 
tion, but a solution of the wet litter 
and dirty egg problem depends upon 
a combination of factors 


fits the 
production 
however, new poul- 


pattern of 

methods 
best 
need de- 
fully 


houses to be specially 


utilize mechanical 


Above all, a control of moisture is 
the chief factor. An inspection of 


sources of moisture in the poultry 
house reveals that it may be the re- 
sult of condensation on the ceiling 
and side walls; it may be due to 
spillage around water fountains; it 
could be caused*by vapor given off 
by the birds through respiration; 
and finally, it may be the water 


found in the droppings themselves 

The latter source is probably the 
major cause of wet litter and 
been the most difficult to control. 


has 


Condensation can be eliminated by 
insulation, spillage can be prevented 
by using water fountains of proper 
design, and vapor by a 
good ventilation system 

Droppings are voided in all areas 


respiration 


of the pen but are concentrated in 
the pits and around feeders and 
drinking fountains When layers 
were roosted over a pit and fed and 
watered in the litter area, 35 per 
cent of their droppings was col- 
lected in pits. However, when the 
utility unit was used where birds 
were fed, watered, and roosted over 
the pit, about 75 per cent was col- 
lected. Since 100 layers void about 


droppings daily (75 
per cent water), it is easily recog- 
nized how much moisture can be 
removed from the litter by using a 


38 pounds of 


utility unit. Eliminating such huge 
quantities of water by mechanical 
means reduces the load to be re- 
moved through evaporation and 


ventilation 

3. Solar energy and insulation to 
reduce slumps in egg production and 
poor fertility during cold weather. 
Slumps in egg production or poor 
fertility in hatching eggs can cut 
very substantially These 
conditions generally occur during 
extended periods of cold weather. 
Since large areas generally are af- 
fected by similar weather conditions, 
the supply of eggs coming to market 
is lessened and prices may rise con- 
siderably for short periods of time. 
The producer who can prevent these 
slumps in production and fertility 
can cash in on these high prices. It 
possible that with the type 
herein described, where 
the sun's energy can be trapped in 
a well insulated building and the 
ariation in temperature kept with- 
in a narrow range, that these slumps 
may be avoided 

1. Insulation of house and sun 
shade over windows to prevent drop 
in egg size and quality and to stop 
heat prostration during hot weather. 
High summer! temperatures are 
known to reduce egg size and quali- 
ty. Also, excessively high tempera- 
tures 100° F.) may cause heat 
prostration among layers. Just as a 
well insulated building keeps a 
house warm in cold weather, it 
keeps the house cool in hot weather. 

5. Double capacity of laying and 


profits 


seems 


of house 


(ovelr 


broiler houses to justify higher 
building itnvestment.—Wet litter in 
laying houses has been one of the 
limiting factors in determining the 
number of layers which could be 
housed on a given floor area. The 
heavier the population, the more 
serious the wet litter and the sub- 
sequent dirty egg problem. A com- 


mon floor space recommendation has 
been 3 square feet for light breeds 
and 3% for heavies. 

If the wet litter problem can be 
“licked”, there is then a_ possibility 
of increasing the number of layers 
for a given floor area. The extent 
to which this can be done is still to 
be determined 

Broiler populations might also be 
increased with improved ventilation 
and litter conditions and by training 
the birds to use multiple tier roosts. 
The labor saved through mechaniza- 
tion and by reducing the number of 
dirty eggs will help further in justi- 
fving a higher investment for a bet- 
ter poultry house. 
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Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 


Scab teats, teats that have been stepped 
on. cut or bruised —Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators provide antiseptic. non-irritat- 
ing support to delicate lining of teat canal 
and keep end of teat open in its natural 
- Ae while tissues heal. At one 
| and Farm stores or by mai 
postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 16, N.Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 
45 Dilators 
Trial pkg. 50¢ 
(6 Dilators) 













POWER-FULL 


AN DIS 


ELECTRIC 


ANIMAL 


“4 

; CLIPPER 
rage ¥ Save time and money. Have 
cleaner, healthier, more contented 
animals. Use a compact Andis clipper 
for horses, mules, cattle. Has powerful, 
fan-cooled, 110v AC-DC motor. Easy op- 
erating; uniform cutting. See your Sad- 
dlery, Hardware, or Implement Dealer. 
If he can’t supply you, order direct on 

one week money back guarantee. 


ANDIS CLIPPER CO., Dept.113-A RACINE, WIS. 


Get these FREE 


Milking Parlor Plans 





















THE LOUDEN MACHINERY Co. 
41 N. Court St., Fairfieid, jowa 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


| INDIANA, INC 
INDIANA 
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eS bee te aed 
CALF FED 
wim CALF-TERIA 
NIPPLE PAIL 
“The only pal 
SIPHON valve! 
Milthouse Cabinet $12.98 
Electric Dehorner § 7.00 
At your deslers—or write 
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YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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"How We Handle The Herd Sire" 


Nairn: Usually two. 

Wegener: Not necessarily. 

Anderson: One service early and 
one late in heat for problem cases 


only; others one service late in heat 
period. 

Dirkson: Prefer two services per 
cow. 


© IS THERE A LIMIT TO THE 
NATURAL SERVICES PER DAY 
OR WEEK? 


Weaver: No. 
Evans: No more than two cows 
per day or four cows per week. 
About half of our herd is bred in 
July and the other half in January, 
so our bulls are used heavily twice 
a year. 

Nairn: No limit. 

Wegener: Rarely breed more than 
one cow per day. 

Anderson: It depends on the indi- 
vidual, but one to two services per 


week is about the limit if health 
and breeding efficiency are to be 
maintained. 

Dirkson: Yes. Three or four cows 


per week. 

Hurlburt: I would not like to use 
a bull more than twice a week con- 
sistently. However, with natural 
service in a herd the size of ours we 
might use him four or five times one 
week because he probably would be 
used only once or not at all the fol- 
lowing week. Undoubtedly, artificial 
service once a week would be better 
for the bull. 


e HOW IS THE BULL DE- 
HORNED? AT WHAT AGE 
Evans: We don't dehorn our bulls. 


If a bull should lose his ring, and 
this frequently happens, a bull with- 


out horns is almost impossible to 
catch. 
Nairn: No dehorning practiced. 


Wegener: We saw them off when 
bull is about 18 months old. 

Anderson: We find it less difficult 
to handle bulls with horns; if de- 
horning is considered necessary for 
taming, it should be done when the 
bull is mature or has shown evi- 
dence of bad temper. At this stage 


it is usually necessary to remove 
horns with a saw. 
Dirkson: We never dehorn our 


bulls unless he becomes too unruly. 
You can tie a bull with horns much 
easier than one without horns. 
Hurlburt: We do not dehorn our 
bulls. It is easier to catch a bull in 
a stanchion or with a rope if he has 
horns. I have found from personal 
experience that if a bull is going to 


get you, he is not dependent on 
horns. 
Weaver: We don’t dehorn our 
bulls 


® WHAT IS DONE TO KEEP 
THE BULL'S FEET IN SHAPE? 


Nairn: Bull's feet 
trimmed once a year. 


are usually 


Wegener: We trim feet twice a 
year. 
Dirkson: Bull’s feet are trimmed 


twice a year, as needed. 
Anderson: This depends on the 

individuals or the families, to a cer- 

tain extent. If there is abnormal 


once or 


(Continued from page 13) 


growth it is absolutely necessary to 
trim them to keep the bull in serv- 
ice, but when bulls are stabled on 
rough cement or gravel there is sel- 
dom any foot problem. 

Hurlburt: We have 
very rarely. We should have 
it much oftener. 

Weaver: We throw the bull with 
half hitches around the body and 
trim feet when needed. 

Evans: We trim the 
twice a year. 

@ WHAT IS YOUR MAJOR DIS- 


EASE OR HEALTH PROBLEM IN 
BULLS? 


trimmed feet 
done 


bull’s feet 


Only three men answered this 
question. None of these had any 
major problems. 

Anderson: We have 13, 15, and 16- 


year-old bulls with no health prob- 
lem. If bulls are fed and handled 
correctly and not exposed to con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, health 
problems seldom arise. Artificial use 
goes a long way toward eliminating 
disease associated with the genital 
tract; other diseases such as Bang's 
and TB are simply herd problems 

Weaver: I have never had health 
problems with bulls. Have had a 
few young bulls that were sterile, 
but my bulls have always lasted a 
long time, 8-10 years; one to 16 
years. 

Evans: Only health problem we've 
had we lost two bulls with hardware. 


© WHAT DO YOU CONSIDER 
THE LEADING CAUSE FOR 
BULLS GOING OUT OF SERVICE? 


Wegener: Lack of 
feet, too much feed. 

Anderson: Confinement, lack of 
exercise, bad feet, poor feeding, over- 
use while the bull is young, but 
most are disposed of because facili- 
ties for aged bulls are not available. 

Dirkson: Keeping a bull in fat 
condition over a period of years and 
lack of exercise. 

Hurlburt: I have always thought 
it was lack of exercise. However, 
when we have had several bulls 
some have been in cramped quar- 
ters for long periods without appar- 
ent harm, 

Evans: 
trouble, 
acteristic 

Weaver: 


exercise, poor 


Never had any particular 
thinks sometimes the char- 
is inherited. 


Neglect. In addition, 








“When I grow up, Dad, I want to 
be just like you—always horizontal.” 


some families just naturally last 
longer than others. I believe that 
long, active life in a bull is inherited 
just as longevity is in a cow. 

Nairn: I don’t know. 


© WHAT IS THE 
PORTANT FACTOR IN 
A BULL IN SERVICE? 

Anderson: Loose housing, exer- 
cise, good feed, care of feet, safe 
service quarters, and not being used 
beyond capacity. 

Dirkson: Keeping a bull in medium 
condition and exercise, if possible. 
Lead the bull occasionally in order 
to keep him used to being led. Also, 
feed plenty of hay, mostly timothy. 

Hurlburt: I think a bull should 
be kept in medium flesh, have plenty 
of exercise, and have a_ limited 
amount of service, preferably evenly 
timed 

Weaver: Regularity. 
the same thing at the same time, 
Feed and water at the same time, 
When possible, breed cows at the 
same time of day. 

Nairn: Keep him in good breeding 
condition by controlling intake of 
roughage and water. 


© WHAT SAFETY PRECAU- 
TIONS DO YOU TAKE WITH 
YOUR BULL? 

Dirkson: I think bulls should be 
handled, led by their ring using a 
staff and lead strap, if necessary. A 
large bull should never be handled 
unless you have extra help. When 
leading, always keep the bull's head 
up. Start training your bull when 
he is young. Don't use a pitchfork 
every time you want to make him 
move. He resents that more than 
anything else. Also, keep an eye on 
your bull at all times. Don't walk 
into corners where you can’t slip 
away from him. Be gentle with the 
bull; also let him know who is the 
boss. 

Hurlburt: We _ seldom 
bull. When we do, we have two 
rings in his nose; a rope in each 
ring and a man on each rope. We 
do not use a staff. 

Weaver: Most bulls 
mean by man. Always keep the 
bull’s quarters in good condition. 
When a bull gets out of his pen the 


MOST IM- 
KEEPING 


Always do 


handle a 


are made 


first time, he will never quit trying 
for the second. We ring the bull 
young, before it is necessary to use 


the ring in handling. Then we use 
the ring until he gets to a stage 
when he is hard to manage; then 
put a baling wire through his nose 
and teach him who is boss. After 
that always be darn careful. Never, 
never get your back near a solid 
wall when handling a bull unless 
you want the folks to collect double 
indemnity. 


Nairn: Always stay on the other 
side of the fence 
Anderson: Always keep a good 


ring in the nose. No one enters the 
pen or yard unless the bull is tied 
up. Lead-ways or fenced alleys from 
bull pen or yard to the breeding pen 
are provided so that a fence can al- 
ways separate the bull from the 
attendant. 
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Every Dairy Farmer Needs A 


SANI-RAK 


SANITARY MILK CAN RACK 








(illustrated) 


$2100 


f.0.b. Madison, Wi - 
—_— aes 
f 





ikW LOW PRICE 


SIA CAN $1738 
RACK 
f.ob. Mud 





@ Stores milk cans, pails, covers, etc. 
drained and sanitary. 

@ Rigidly constructed for years of service. 

@ Occupies only a small space. 

@ Easily assembled and installed. 

@ All sizes available from 6 can racks 
— up. 

@ Order today or write for free folder 
— Immediate shipment. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT co. 


Tam Al- mADISE wise N 
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we DOWN TREES- - LAND 


Saws Up Logs ane Bra 








Ford, Ferguson 
& Other Tractors 
hog, A TIME SAVER 


Get Full Details! 


It's doing a great 
job of land clearing, tree-felling, wood-cutting 
n rural communities everywhere... this amaz- 
ing patented Sunflower Roto-Saw! Learn for 
yous its many superior features. Outstand- 
ng for fast, safe, dependable sawing. Adjust- 
able to many angles. Quickly attached to Ford, 
Ferguson, and other Tractors. 
A Great Work & Time Savert Kasay for | man to op- 
erate, Fells trees fast! Zips up logs and branches 
turdily built for lifetime of dependable serv 
ae. Soon pays for itscif se learn about 
amazing weed and brush cutter and low 
mt hole digger. Send For Free 
Find out how easy & cheap it ts to, to 
own a Sunflowe’ Rete-Saw. Send today 
for Free Folder & amazing Lew Price 
unr LOWER (epusTRiEs. inc. , 
363 South Kansas Olathe, Kansas 
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Is your subscription running out? 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 














Owners say: 
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DROP OFF! 


DO a SUPERIOR have tried 
JOB of MILKING! more (Wm. 
6. K, Bassett, 


Dais,men'!!! Now you can 
get my own, special-design 
INFLATIONS to fit these 


Meoortand 
Farms, Pot 
tersvilte, 


shells and many more: N. 40 

Surge, De Laval Magnetic- a Ar. Pew 
Speedway, Riteway, Sears Walsh, Jack- 
Pertection, McCormick. Deer- son Mich re 
ing. De Laval Sterting or ports: ‘Your 


Economy! Molded of finest 


quality red rubber. Use these snfations are 


better than 


low - cost special MAES-DE- 

SIGNED INFLATIONS in your — — 
own shell for taster, better, spenterinn 4 
cleaner milking! Hurry. Send & 


more for his 
Surge ma- 


“coupon | 


Mich 


coupon for FREE detaiis! 


| FREE INFORMATION 


ROBERT E. MAES 
| Bear Creek Farm, Dept. 13-G, Marshall, 
I am interested in Free Facts on 
( ) Complete MAES 2-PIBKCE TREAT CUPS 
| () MARS-DESIUGNED INFLATIONS only | 
Rush this to me without any obligations on dh 
part, plus detail of your Guaranteed M 
| Back 30 Days Milking Trial, aleo Proot of Suce 
Name 
|; Street or R.R vumber 
Name of ine Used 
imber : 


| 
| 
ee an 
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New 


Well-dressed windows add charm and 


distinction to any room. 


OUR windows are primarily a source of 
light and air—-but they're also an all 
important part of your decorating 

scheme, Smartly-styled windows make a fo- 
cal point of beauty in every room 

But many windows, their size 
or shape, create a real problem in their treat- 
ment. Windows are often awkwardly spaced 
on the wall—they're too high or too low, or 
the wall is cut up with too many small win- 


because of 


dows. Such structural defects can be cleverly 
concealed by curtains or draperies or some 
other type of window treatment 

Here are some of the most common types 


of windows w.*h suggestions for playing them 
up to their best advantage: 


Picture Windows 


The newest trend in windows seems to be 
“the bigger, the better.’ This often results in 
windows in many of the newer homes that 
are almost entire walls of glass. Such win- 
dows may be a decorative delight, but they 
do create a problem in privacy. There may 
be times when living a “fish »owl” existence 
won't be desirable. Pull draperies on a trav- 
erse rod are the answer-—-they'll give privacy 
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curtains 


Drematize a bay window with filmy 
for a “soft look; draw draperies for privacy. 


BEFORE—Two windows with a narrow wall space between 
ere drab ond unimaginative treated as separate windows. 


ays With W 


























AFTER—Here’s an easy way to create a handsome picture window. One 
set of draperies and a glass curtain across the entire area does the trick. 


indows 


by Virginia Blodgett 


when wanted or pull back to admit the out- 
doors in. 

Or, if you'd like a semblance of privacy at 
all times, without blotting out the sunlight, 
curtain the entire window in sheer glass cur- 
tains. You could have heavier pull draperies, 
too, on a separate traverse rod for complete 
privacy. 

When you're making or buying curtains or 
draperies for any type of window, don't 
choose an expensive fabric and then try to 
economize on the quantity. If cost must be 
taken into account, you'll be wiser to choose 
an inexpensive fabric and use it lavishly 
than to use an expensive fabric in skimpy 
proportions. 


Long, Narrow Windows 


A tall, “thin” window needs a treatment to 


give it width. A valance or cornice board 
across the top will help. Extend it and the 
draperies well out over the wall at either 


side. A horizontal stripe or crosswise pattern 
in the draperies will add to the illusion of 
width. Sill length draperies or curtains will 
help “shorten” the window. 


Short, Wide Windows 


A window that’s too short for its width 
can be easily lengthened in its looks. Bring 
the draperies just to the edge of the window 
at either side. Have a cornice or valance 
placed on the wall above the top sill to 
create height. Use floor length draperies. A 
pattern with a vertical design to carry the 
eye up and down will add length, too. 


Small, High Windows 


This type of window seems especially prev- 
alent at either side of a fireplace or on a 
stairway landing. 

In the case of such windows flanking a 
fireplace—if you don't need them for light or 
ventilation, you may want to conceal them 
completely. This could be done with built-in 
bookcases from floor to ceiling. Or have book- 
cases part way up and then hang heavy drap- 
eries from the ceiling to the bookcase top. 


Or, if you don’t want to compietely blot out 
the light, cover the windows with shutters. 
They're new and smart for indoor use and 
would admit light and ventilation but cover 
up an awkward window. 

If you do need the light, you could have 
scalloped or scroll-edged cornice boards across 
the top and down the sides of the window. 
Cover the cornices in a fabric to match other 


draperies in the room or paint to match 
woodwork. 
Another trick for tiny windows: Have a 


planter or two on the window sill and train 
ivy or philodendron up along the sides and 
across the top. This is an idea, too, for the 
occasional round window that may crop up 
in an old house. 


Corner Windows 


Corner windows are best treated as a single 
unit with over-draperies at either side of the 
window and no drapery in the corner. Have 
the draperies on traverse rods so they'll pull 
together and meet in the corner. A cornice, 
swag, or a pleated, ruffled valance across the 
top will help tie it into one unit, too. 


Bay Windows 


Bay windows can be so many different 
shapes and sizes—it’s difficult to set down 
any definite rules for their treatment. Your 


best bet is to keep them uncluttered by too 
many window hangings. Let their main beau- 
ty depend on sunlight and sparkling glass. 
Draw draperies will set off such a window to 
good advantage. Or, you may want to go in 
for the crisp, starched look of ruffled or- 
gandy criss-cross curtains. 

With a few simple tricks you can create 
the look of one large window rather than a 
grouping of small ones. One venetian blind 
across the entire area with just one set of 
draperies at either side will give the desired 
effect. A single valance or cornice board 
across the tops will bring the individual win- 
dows into one. If you're not using a venetian 
blind, you might panel the space between 
windows with mirror. 
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How to make 


a “Special” Cake 


. And how to avoid common cake failures. 


by Gladys Hemsworth 


IRTHDAYS, anniversaries, and 
B holidays call for “special” 

cakes. Mrs. Robert Walker, 
Iowa, tells us how to make one. She 
is well known for the quality of her 
cakes and for the artistic decora- 
tions she dresses them up with for 
special occasions. She is often called 
upon to judge cakes at baking con- 
tests because of her knowledge of 
what makes a perfect cake. 

“I like to make cakes the hard 
way for top quality,” says Mrs 
Walkei That means creaming the 
sugar and shortening until not a 
grittiness can be felt when 
little of the mixture be- 

finger and thumb. I 

well beaten egg yolks, 
called for in the recipe, 
them in well; then the 

ingredients alternately 
with the liquid. The stiffly beaten 
egg whites are folded in last.” 

Mrs. Walker stresses the following 
points: 

1. Use a reliable tested recipe. 

2. Assemble all ingredients and 
equipment before you start. 


trace ol 
you rub a 
tween your 
next add the 
if they are 
and beat 

sifted dry 


3. Use only first quality in- 
gredients. 
1. Have ingredients at room 


temperature, 
5. Mix by the 
the recipe. 
6. Follow 
ture 


method stated in 


correct oven tempera- 


Reasons for Cake Trouble 


Don't over-mix your cake. At the 
final stage of mixing, ingredients 
should be blended rather than beat- 
en. An over-mixed cake will not be 
texture and will shrink 
after it cools 

Use the right size pan. A pan toc 
large for the batter will turn out a 
ilat cake, heavier .a texture, and 
no. properly browned on top. A pan 
too small will give you a cake which 
has run over the top 

Be accurate in measuring ingredi- 
ents. All recipes nowadays call for 
level measurements. A slight varia- 
tion makes a big difference. A cake 
may fall if there is too much short- 
ening, too much sugar, too much 
liquid, too much baking powder or 
soda; or if it is not baked long 
enough A cake will be coarse- 
grained if there is too much baking 


as lighi in 
considerably 











choke- 
- why?” 


table? Those are 
I'm making jelly.. 


“On the 
cherries. 


if it is baked at 
a temperature. A cake will 
crack open on top if there is too 
much flour or if the oven is too hot. 

An angel food cake will be coarse- 
grained if there is not enough sugar 
and if there is insufficient blending 
of ingredients. It will be tough if 
there is too much cream of tartar, 
poor flour, or too hot an oven. An 
angel food will not rise to full ca- 
pacity if the eggs are not fresh, if 
not enough air is beaten inte the 
egg whites, or if it is baked at too 
high a temperature. It will fall if 
it is not baked long enough. Be 
sure to follow a tested recipe. 

How to tell if a cake has baked 
long enough. When a cake is done, 
a clean toothpick inserted in the 
center should come out clean and 
dry. When gently pressed with the 
finger, the cake will spring back 
without showing a finger print. And 
the cake will shrink slightly from 
the sides of the pan and have a 
delicate brown crust. 

A perfect cake will be light in 
weight in proportion to its size, with 
a tender moist crumb; have fine, 
evenly distributed cells, free from 
tunnels; and have a blended flavor 
of ingredients with no unpleasant 
odor from leavening, shortening, or 
flavoring 

Mrs. Walker suggests a 
amount of either boiled or seven- 
minute icing to cover the cake, 
This must set before you can begin 
any decorating. For decorating, she 
royal icing. I like to use it 
also for a quickie icing for cookies 
or an everyday cake 


Royal Decorating Cakes 
The white of one small egg and 


powder or soda, or 
too low 


generous 


uses 


Icing for 


1% to 2 cups of sifted powdered 
sugar are the ingredients Don't 
beat the egg white first, but com- 
bine the two ingredients in a bowl 
and beat them with a mixer or 
Dover egg beater until the icing is 


stiff enough to hold its shape. Be- 
cause eggs vary in size, you will 
need to adjust the amount of pow- 


dered sugar. If you have added 
too much powdered sugar, use more 
egg white rather than cream. Fla- 


vor with one or two drops of oil of 
peppermint or a few drops of flavor- 
ing. For tinted flowers and edg- 
ings, divide the icing and coNor 
it in separate cups. It takes only a 
drop of vegetable coloring to give it 
the pastel] tint that is pretty 

You can buy an inexpensive metal 
cake decorator at a dime store or 


hardware store and become quite 
an artist by following the simple 
directions that come with it. It is a 


good idea to experiment with a few 
flowers and leaves on a piece of 
wax paper before you try them on 
your special cake. Or you can buy 
candy rosebuds and other decora- 
tions at most variety stores, if you 
haven't time to make them. 


“Making a perfect cake isn’t a 
matter of luck,” says Mrs. Walker 
“Fortunately, though, anyone who 


follow the rules can 
it's lots of fun to 


is willing to 
make one and 
try.’ 
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Now! New Improved 
VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 








SALLY PRODUCED 
16412 POUNDS OF HIGH - 
QUALITY MILK AND 845 
POUNDS OF HIGH-QUALITY 
BUTTERFAT IN 1951. HIGH-QUALITY 
MILK DEMANDS CLEAN 
EQUIPMENT, THATS WHY | 
APPRECIATE VEL. VEL 
CLEANS A SEPARATOR 
IN TWO MINUTES! 








wi, zw 


VEL FLUSHES OUT MILK FAT 
AND SLIME. ELIMINATES 
MILKSTONE.WITH VEL,! 

GET CLEANER EQUIPMENT 
WITH NO HARD 
BRUSHING! 






HIGH-QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk give 
you higher profits. New, im- 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap — contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 
wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 



















*VEL is the 
trade mark of the 
Colgate Paimolive- 

Peet Co 











( eszvenn cne 
| USE VELIN THE KITCHEN.VEL 
| seanee DISHES SHINE WITHOUT 
7? WASHING OR WIPING AND — \ 
(my SOFT. HANDS PROVE THERES 
NODETERGENT BURN’ 
TO HANOS 
WITH VEL‘ 
at —_, 


TOOK YOUR TIP Mess 

IM USING VEL!'WERE 
PRODUCING THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY MILK WEVE 
f EVER HAD ! 


A. 
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BUY 2 PACKAGES OF VEL—1 FOR THE MILKHOUSE, 1 FOR THE KITCHEN 











2462. Shoulder pleats and six-gore skirt ore 
used to soften this useful tailored dress which 
comes in a wide range of “hard to find” 
larger sizes! Also in pattern, three-quarter 
sleeves and sweetheart neckline. In sizes 16- 
20, 36-50. Size 18, 3% yds. of 39-in. 
material. 













2802. Spring sees you coming—and sum- 
mer will have its eyes on you, too, in this 
attractive ensemble for many fabrics. A skirt 
and shirt team-up. Your choice of short or 
three-quarter sleeves; make tie to match skirt! 
Sizes 10-20. Size 16, skirt and tie, 3%, yds. 
35-in. Shirt with three-quarter sleeves, 2% 
yds. 35-in. 












2831. To put Spring in your walk—this 
two-piece has endless wardrobe possibilities 
with choice of shorter or longer length jacket 
and precision-straight foshion-wise skirt. Sizes 
12-20. Size 16, long jacket, skirt, 3 yds. 54-in. 






















2843. As important as o new 
bonnet for Mother is this for 
young-timers Easter Sunday! Im- 
portant news too, after the holi- 
doys. tt has all the style of a 
little suit, but is constructed in a 
one-piece dress with separate bo- 
lero! Sizes 4-10. Size 8, 3% 
yds. 35-in. for skirt and jacket; 
™% yd. 35-in. for checked top. 

































2738 What's better then a jumper—for one 
thing, the jumper with its own weskit and blouse! 
This ensemble idea brings true grownup styling to 
school belles; is an easy way to enlarge a wardrobe. 
Sizes 2-6. Size 4, jumper, 1% yds. 54-in. Blouse, 
1% yds. 35-in. Weskit, Yy yd. 35-in. or 54-in, 
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2320. A contrast of materials, a cun- 
ning puppy transfer—two ideas that make 
this dirndl distinctive! It's young yoked for 
the sweet little girl look! Sizes 2-8. Size 
4, 1% yds. 35-in.; contrasting "/% yds. 35- 
in. 3% yds. rickrack. The bunny transfer 
is included in the pottern, so are panties! 














2803. Smock or apron with high or 
scoop neck. In small, medium, and lorge 
sizes. Medium apron with scoop neck re- 
quires 2% yds. 35-in. with 2 yds. binding 

2287. One pattern—a small amount of 
sewing time—that's oll it takes to moke 
this apron and another, not shown (lo Leap 
yoked style with appliqued heart), In qpe oe 
size, Apron with ruffied heart takes % yd. 
35-in. with 3% yds. rickrock. Make them 
both—as gifts—or for yourself! 

2757. Decorated swirl skirt—the seo- 
son's newest idea! Pattern includes cvut- 
ting and color guides for appliques and o 
transfer indicating embroidery stitches! 
Waist sizes 22-32. Size 28, 3% yds. 35- 
in. of 2% yds. 54-in. 

2144. This quickly made ensemble has 
that all-important quolity — wearability! 
Dress is simply styled, a cap sleeve basic 
with six-gored skirt; fitted, collared bolero 
comes with sleeve choice! Sizes 12-20, 36- 
46. Size 18, short sleeve jacket and dress 
requires 5% yds. 39-in.; 6 yds. 35-in. 



















NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. 
Send 25 cents for each pot- 
tern to Pattern Department, 
Hoard'’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. Also send 25 
cents for our new SPRING- 
SUMMER FASHION BOOK. 
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Popular “Star” Quilts 





much-liked 
the ‘‘Eve- 
“New Star in the 
three designs are 
together with 
material re- 
sewing and 


the 
“Bright Star,”’ 


Another threesome of 
star quilts—the 
ning Star’’ and the 
Heavens" quilts. All 
given in this one pattern, 
actual size cutting pieces, 
quirements, color schemes, 
finishing instroctions. 

Send 25¢ for the “Bright Star’’; ‘‘Eve- 
ning Star’’; “‘New Star” Quilts (Pattern 
No. 503) to Pattern Department, Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











SPRING-SUMMER 
FASHION BOOK 





The NEW Fashion World is 
here! This beautiful book, il- 
lustrated in COLOR will be 
your smartest style guide 
from the first signs of spring 
til the last day of summer! 
It presents scores of patterns 
—styled with originality, de- 
signed to fit, detailed for 
perfection, and most im- 
portant—so simple for you 
to sew! 


All for just 25° 


Send for your copy to Pat- 
tern Department, Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 





HE old year has been wrung 
dry of all it had for us in the 
way of triumphs or tears and 
should be flung aside. Don't carry 
any of its tatters over with you 
Face forward, now, to the promise 
and the hope this new year brings 


a fresh day; each 
each 
each 


Each morning 
week, seven fresh days; 
month, new opportunities; 
year, new horizons ahead and new 
roads leading to new dreams. 


Who can eall life dull with 
all the changes and chances it brings 
us? 


ever 


P ~—. 
I was listening to the radio the 
other day while I was ironing and 


heard a quotation so good I hastened 


desk and wrote it down 


is the rent we 
we occupy,” 


to my 


for 
the 


“Service 
the 
quote. 


Are you, aS a modern woman and 


homemaker, paying enough rent? 
Are you, perhaps, paying too much? 


pay 


space was 


Let’s talk about this for a few para- 
graphs in this first column of the 
new year 

“How much time should I give 
outside my home?" is a question 
many women ask themselves 
“How much time can I give with- 
out my family suffering for it?” 

We've all seen willing horses be- 
ing worked to death, haven't we? 
Given a woman with ability and 
willingness, the community loads her 
down with jobs This woman will 
have to learn how to say “no 

We've also seen the oman with 
dormant abilities and plenty of time 
who shuts herself up in a tight little 
circle and retuse to do anything 
of a civic or neighborhood nature 
This woman will have to } 1 to 
say “ves 

In spite of the paid leadership that 
is provided lo s in many cases and 
the service that are publicly fur 
nished, there great need for vol- 
unteer workers in almost eve field 
Public monic jon't adequately cover 
the programs we feel we must have 
in this modern age » it is up to 
the women, ofter to step in and 
make up the differenc 

Churche ind Sunday Schools need 
workers; 4-H clubs need leade: all 
farm organizations need willing 
workers the cl need mothers 
who will help ir inch projects 
health chec! ps, mone ing 
plans. You can turn in any direction 
and find a hand outstretched fai 
your help. 

No woman should take on out- 


side jobs that overtax her physical 
strength, mental or 
that deprive her 
companionship 
or that 
care. 


composure, 
family of 
times a 
cuts down on their 
essential But, if taking on 
the clothing project work in a 4-H 


her 
too many 


week 


club that requires three or four 
hours a week of your time only 
means that for one night Hubby 


won't get pie for supper, take the 




















job and give him frozen peaches,° 
Tf going to a days training course 
| lor ch On eachers means 


the beds 


From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 





unmade or postpone the ironing 
from Tuesday until Wednesday, 
don't hesitate. Beds can be spread 


up in a minute just before hopping 
into them and you'll sleep just as | 


well. As for the ironing, I’ve never 
known one that wouldn't wait! 

This doesn't mean that I like 
houses kept looking as though they'd 
been stirred with a stick; I love 
order. But it does mean that many 


things that need attention today are | 
too important for a woman to allow 
her house to be the be-all and end- 
all of her life. Some traditions can | 
tumble if it is clearly indicated that | 
our humble talents and a little of 
our time are needed. 


Often we have to give ourselves a | 


pep talk on outside service am 
I really accomplishing anything 
worthwhile; is this project neces- 


sary; would humanity fall flat on its | 
face if I turned this job down? We| 
do have to give intelligent evalua- 
tion to the things we are asked to 
do, of course, but I honestly feel 
that every woman owes her com- 
munity what she has to give. 


A truly great person, you know, 
is one who does what he doesn't 





| 
| 
| 





want to do when he doesn't want 
to do it. That’s a pretty harsh 
definition of greatness and a hard 
road to travel to attain it, but it 
may buoy you up and keep you 
going someday when you wonder 
“what's the use”. So, tuck it away 
in the back of your mind for 
emergencies, 


are soupy days and 

doesn't like steaming 
bowls of fragrant homemade soup? 
A big kettle of soup on hand will 
help provide time for those outside 
jobs we've just been talking about, 
Simmer it 


slowly on the day 
before your communify 


chores and 
there'll be no worry about feeding 
the family 


Snowy 
what family 


days 


too 


Bean, pea, and vegetable are fa- 
vorites at our house. I make bean 
and pea soup with a nice, meaty 
hambone, adding sliced onions and 
carrots; and, on the second day, a 
can of tomato or mixed vegetable 
juice. Makes a new man out of it, 
believe me. 


You can also drop tiny dumplings | 
bean soup which makes it a still | 


heartier, stick-to-the-ribs dish. Make | 
up your regular dumpling recipe or 
use a ready-mix and drop by half 


spoonfuls instead of full spoonfuls 


I simmer vegetable soup for hours, 


putting in the chopped vegetables} 
just after the bone has started to 
boil and the scum is skimmed off 
\ knuckle joint or a round shin bone 
ith lots of marrow and generous 
bits of meat clinging makes up my 
favorite soup bone. I put in every- 
thing in the vegetable line 
onior potatoes, carrots, celery, cab- 
have (soup wouldn't be worth tak- 
ing up without cabbage) and to- 
matoes 

Then, I often drop in several 


handfuls of homemade noodles to 


make a real one-dish meal. Sprinkle 
hopped parsley over each bow! and 
soup-p-p-’s on-n-n-n! 
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UNDULANT FEVER VICTIM 
PROTECTS HIS FAMILY 


Gaylord Martinson, Mt. 
Horeb, Wis., contracted 
Undulant Fever trom han- 
dling cows. During his long 
itiness he didn't worry 
about his family getting 
the disease from drinking 
mith 1 owe this to one 
thing,.’’ he says our Wa 


ters Conley Home Pasteur 
My children got pro 
tection, not only from Un 
dulant Fever but other 
mitk-borne diseases, too."’ 


tzer 





Gaylord Martinson 


|HAVE DISEASE-FREE MILK 


with the 






PASTEURIZER 
this easy way 


Automatic 


Just turn it on oP 


ae 


are 


‘we. 


It does 


the rest 





ecowme e 

Can't boll milk or cause ‘‘oooked taste’, 
Pasteurizes a gation at a time in your home, 
No need to check temperatures or watch 
the clock. No stirring necessary. tLabora- 
tory tested and guaranteed Accepted tor 
advertising by American Medical Ass'n. 
Ask your dealer or mail coupon, 


FREE FOLDER <-<—-: = === —— 
WATERS CONLEY CO., Dept. H : 
Rochester, Minnesota ' 
Please send free folder on milk borne ! 
diseases and their prevention ; 
Name i 
' 

Address ‘ 
an! 


AR NOISES? 








If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard-of-Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the wonderful, pallia- 
tive relief many people have 
reported after using our simple 
home treatment. NOTHING 
TO WEAR. Many past 70 re- 
ported such relief in hearing 
and ear noises. SEND NOW 
FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 


THE ELMO COMPANY 
DEPT. 3HRI DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Economical Cough 


Relief! Try This 
Home Mixture 


No Cooking, Makes Big Saving. 


To get quict u relief from 
coughs due t d this re pe in your 
kitchen 

First, make { t ips granu 
lated ! ne ip of iter 
cooking needed. O1 i can use corn 8 
or liquid hone nstead of igar ip 

Then get 2'y ounces of Pinex fr u 
druggist rh i iM il po 1 of 
proven ingredients ‘ entrated 
Vell-known | it j j wtion n tnroat 
and bronchia rritatior 

Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill uy 
with oul I rt ike i full 
pint of splendid med 
as n for n It 
and ta 

Ani for ¢ ! ed relief, it Is sur 
prising. You can fe t take lin @ way 
that mear b ine It (Se phieg 
soothes irritated emit ‘ ‘ rene 


Makes brea 


' tief 


sunar ag vf 
rup 


cn 
fee fing 


restftu 

your mone bw 
FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


Is your running 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00, 


subscription 
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Start With 
A Good 
Heifer 










Let’s talk over the key points 


in heifer selection before you 






make your first purchase. 





































HERE have been times when a dairy Would you be able to duplicate those condi- poor udder attachments. Sloping rumps are 
calf was selected because of her looks tions on your own farm? If the breeder has also very undesirable as are crooked legs. If 
only. Too often, when this was the case, his cows in individual box stalls and it ap- you see a lot of these undesirables in the 
the boy and his parents became very much pears as though they are getting more feed herd you are visiting, it would be well to go 
discouraged when this typy heifer developed than you can provide your cows, you may elsewhere for your project heifer 
into a mature cow and failed to produce want to discount the records when evaluating 
enough to pay her keep them. Price you can afford .. . 


Since the heifer you select will undoubtedly Naturally, you will want to buy a heifer 
be the foundation for your future herd, there Study parents’ pedigree ... within your means. but don’t be too price 
are several things you should check before In addition to the cows in the herd, since conscious. Some breeders ask terrifically high 
buying that hef‘er, Remember that you are 509 per cent of the inheritance of a heifer prices, while others are willing to sell good 
buying her for more than the blue ribbon at comes from the dam and 50 per cent from heifers at a reasonable cost. Be sure to check 
your local fait his sire, it would be well to study the pedi- with your club leader or vocational agricul- 

gree of the sire of the calf. If he has daugh- ture instructor if you are in doubt as to price. 


Check production records ... 
P ters in production, check to see how they are 


Before going to a farm to pick out a heifer doing. If the bull is seven or eight years old Base dates to buy eee 


for your project, try to get some information and there are no cows of producing age in Since many of you will want to show the 
on the production of the herd. If the man that herd or neighboring herds, chances are heifer next summer at the achievement show 
does not test his herd for butterfat produc- the bull has not done a good job of trans- or county fair, give the date of birth some 
tion, take him off your list. Look for a mitting production. consideration. Since July 1 is the base date 
breeder that has been testing r ; 
reed at has been testing his herd for for a senior heifer calf, a heifer born on or 
several years and has complete, up-to-date in- Health record of herd... ; 

soon after July 1 will have a considerable 


ete mieihee + Bagge ton ets li " . ~ pag: cone — ern bey ar ge ee advantage over heifers born after that date. 
yuy comes from a disease-free herd. Make 

tainly would not want to select a calf from sure you find out whether or not the herd Registration papers .. . 

a cow that had not produced at least 400) J visit is accredited for tuberculosis and 

lbs. of butterfat in 305 days on twice daily Bang’s disease. 

milking. If the cow is five or six years old, 

she should be capable of producing over 450 Don't neglect type .. . fer with the breed association and have the 

lbs. fat if her calf is to be your foundation heifer registered in your name. If the heifer 

has not already been registered, you may 

wish to help choose a name that you like for 


Before completing the business transaction, 
make sure the breeder will make out a trans- 


Even though you would not want to select 
your heifer on type alone, don’t overlook it. 
You will learn that in order to be successful 


heifer 
Remember, too, that five or six consecutive 
records of over 400 Ibs. mean more than one 


record as a dairy farmer, you will want to have con- _ the heifer. 
siderable pride in your herd. Animals of de- Remember that buying a heifer is an im- 
Ask about feeding program ... sirable type are more pleasing to look at and portant step in your career. Think it over 


It would be well also to study the manner work with than animals off in type, Be es- carefully and take lots of time before mak- 


in which records are made in the herd. pecially careful of herds that have a lot of ing the decision. THE END 
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National 4-H 


A total of 55 years has been spent by these six boys 
learning how to do a better job of feeding, breeding, 


and managing their dairy cattle projects. 


tional 4-H Club Congress with smiles 

on their faces since they were selected 
as the outstanding 4-H dairymen in the na- 
tion. The following highlights of the win- 
ners’ accomplishments show why they were 
chosen for 1952: 

Charles K. Mays, 17, Porterville, Calif., 
spent the first four of his eight years on the 
dairy project learning the fundamentals of 
feeding, care, and how to fit and exhibit. His 
showing was confined to the Tulare County 
and 4-H fairs, and his best award came in 
the third year when his bull entry won jun- 
ior championship. The boy placed second in 
showmanship. His striving to complete a 
good record book was rewarded in his fourth 
year with a perfect score. 

By his fifth year he had accumulated 10 
head, of which four were males. Two of his 
cows made over 700 lbs. fat during the year. 
This return and the increase in the value of 
his animals gave him a favorable entry on 
the profit side. 

Leonard P. Corsentino, 19, Longmont, Col., 
started to help his father with the dairy 
chores when he was six and milked and 
worked on the farm weekends while in school. 
He also experienced the tragedy of seeing 
the dairy barn go up in flames and losing 
a newly purchased herd bull which was the 
apple of his eye. 

By 1951 the herd had grown to 42 milk 
cows plus young stock and steers, with eight 
separate corrals for proper handling. Testing 
for production had been started and some 
purebred Holsteins bought. When Leonard 
was graduated from high school he and his 
father formed a partnership in which they 
share equally in the milk check and new 
calves, and the same on upkeep of the herd. 
Leonard also pays one-fourth of all feed 
grown, does all the dairy work and about 
one-half of that on the farm. 

As the lad milked 36 to 42 cows in his 


Si boys walked away from the 31st Na- 


Enter Cow Judging Contest 


The Brown Swiss class in the 23rd Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging Contest 
appears on page 16. Be sure to judge these 
cows and watch for the other four classes 
to follow in succeeding issues. 


Dairy 
inners 





The six winners in the National 4-H Dairy Achievement program. Clock- 


wise, they are: David Ll. Nelson (lower left), J. 


Ralph Young, C. A. 


Flora, Jr., Leonard P. Corsentino, Charles K. Mays, Willis $. Conrad 


senior year and passed up many athletic and 
other school activities, he feels equal to the 
job ahead. 

Willis S. Conard, 19, Belle Mead, N. J., 
spent the first four years of his dairy work 
with varying success in fitting and showing 
calves, but in 1950 he came through the 
county judging with top score. Then in com- 
petition with 88 entries at the county show 
his senior calf won the loving cup. The boy 
closed the season by winning $105 in prizes 
at Trenton. 

In 1951 he was chosen a member of the 
Somerset County judging team and won “ex- 
cellent” on a horn fitting demonstration. One 
of his Holstein calves was junior champion 
in the county show and the boy won a high 
score on showmanship. At the state show all 
of his Holsteins were blue ribbon winners. 

By the fall of 1951 he had eight cows in 
milk and four produced fine heifer calves. It 
was a tough job caring for them before and 
after school, but he was well rewarded with 
the 81,530 lbs. milk they produced. In Janu- 
ary, 1952, Willis and his older brother joined 
in partnership. Willis was county champion 
judge for the third time. His Holstein cow 
was county fair champion and senior cham- 
pion at the state show. His yearling bull was 
also a champion. All of his cows are making 
splendid records and he hopes to have them 
on official test soon. 

J. Ralph Young, 21, Union Springs, N. Y., 
stands as an outstanding example of what 
the American system of free enterprise means 
to an ambitious youth. From a start with 
one little Jersey calf in 1942 he has accumu- 
lated 25 select registered specimens of the 
breed, all but three direct descendants of 
three original project calves. 

The cows have been in the dairy herd im- 
provement association testing program for 
four years and have shown better yields each 
year. The herd was classified officially as to 
type the past year. 

The boy has won numerous top honors in 
the county and state shows. One of his ani- 
mals was sent to the All-American Jersey 
cattle show at Columbus, Ohio, in 1947. He 
is also a proven judge of note and has ac- 
cepted an invitation to lead a group of 
younger boys who will be recruited from an 
older club. 

C. A. Flora, Jr., 20, Boones Mill, Va., got 
a registered dairy calf for Christmas from 


his father and it was the inspiration which 
started him on the way to the ownership of 
16 choice animals today. He expects to be a 
dairy farmer. His project has brought him 
fine experiences also, such as trips to the 
shows and generous awards, and participation 
in judging contests and teams. His income 
sheet reads like that of a thriving young 
business man. 

In the summer of 1949 he and his father 
built a dairy barn to produce grade A milk 
and are now partners. They have joined the 
dairy herd improvement association for pro- 
duction testing, practice rapid milking, bal- 
ance their rations, use registered cattle, and 
employ the services of the county artificial 
breeding association. 

David L. Nelson, 18, Shiocton, Wis., got 
off to a good start in his dairy project, bring- 
ing his bull and heifer calves through the 
county fair with a blue and red ribbon re- 
spectively. He trailed with a fifth place in 
showmanship. Continuing to gain experience 
in fitting, showing, and demonstrating he 
came into his fourth year with enough ani- 
mals to show a young herd at the county 
fair to first place. He was also named county 
demonstrator and won a trip to the state 
fair where he won a first. In his fifth year 
the boy had seven animals, and his Queen 
placed first at both county and state fairs. 
He had the honor of being named state cham- 
pion Holstein boy in 1951 to the great satis- 
faction of his parents who are joint leaders 
of his club. THE END 





BARNEY FARMLAN 








“Got the udders washed already — new system.” 
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YOU ARE 
* LOOKING FOR! 


Yow can ute ony Hardie 

“*# high pressure spreyer for 

sf ™! cattle, alfalfa, clover, weeds, 

brush, fruit trees and many other 

spraying jebs. Easily converted te low 

pressure. Widest range of sizes and styles. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer. 


@ Engine powered 
trailer. Delivers & 
pm at 400 ps 
arger aad smaller 
sizes 


@ Tractor powered trailer 
4 apm at 300 psi. Larger 
and smaller sizes 





M4 
ty ins 4 
@ This Hardie Town and 
Country Sprayer is an 
oustanding low cost 
enit. Delivers 3 gpm at 
230 psi. Also available 
in tractor powered and 
engine powered models 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company 
Hudson Mich 


3025 Santa Fe Ave., ios Angeles 58, Collf 
1435 NW. Northrup 5S. Portland 9, Oregon 


HARDIE 


ONTROL EQUIPMENT 


EASY on the TEAT 


a" 





PEST ¢ 





Maintains correct shape of 
milk duct during healing 





Smooth as Ivory — 
Flexible as Rubber! 


Lost teats from faulty healing cannot occur 
when this scientific dilator is used. Shaped 
to preserve natural milk duct; fluted to carry 
In antiseptic healing ointment: bends with- 
out soreness with every bend of teat. Cannot 
Packed in medicated 


Balm. All farm 


absorb pus infection 


stores 








Annual fire losses on America’s farms 


exceed $100,000,000.00, Much of this 
would be prevented with buildings of 
all-steel construction 

Investigate the Martin Arch Building 
for stanchion barn, loafing barn, ma 
chinery storage, and other farm uses 
Write or send coupon today 


| MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
| 605 lLengview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
send me FREE literature on 


} Site () Crib or Bin 


Please 


Arch Bidg Haymoker | 


Address 7 


City — State 


Name - ~ | 
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| 
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worms Strike 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


aah 


Over one - half of the calf crop died on an Illinois farm 
after an infested pasture had been grazed three summers. 


ATTLE in the United States 
are known to harbor two spe- 
cies of tapeworms technically 
known as Moniezia benedeni and M. 
expansa. Heavy tapeworm infesta- 
tions of cattle are relatively uncom- 


mon but they are sometimes serious 
pests of sheep. 
The worms are flattened or tape- 


like and composed of separate joints. 
They are whitish to yellowish in col- 
or and when mature, may be several 
feet long and as much as % of an 
inch wide. The life history of the 
two species is believed to be quite 
similar 


Mites Transmit dapeworm Eges 


Tapeworms are/carried into the 
system when cattle or 
grass that contain a spe- 


digestive 


sheep eat 


cies of tiny mites. These tiny mites 
are most prevalent in damp areas. 
The mites eat the tapeworm eggs 


passed in the manure of animals in- 
fected with tapeworms. The egg de- 


velops into a larvae tapeworm (in- 
termediate stage) within the mite 

When eaten by cattle, the unde- 
veloped tapeworm is digested out 
and attaches itself to the wall of 
the small intestine where it eventu- 
ally reaches the adult stage As 
the worm grows, the terminal or 
tail segments become filled with 
eggs that escape into the intestines 
and pass out into the droppings, 


thus completing the life cycle 

The mature .terminal ,segments, 
either individually or several togeth- 
seen in the 
droppings of calves, particularly 
when they have diarrhea, and this 
aids in diagnosing the parasites. It 
is generally believed that tapeworms 
damage in cattle than in 
sheep. Older animals are seldom 
affected, but young calves may har- 
bor several of the worms which may 
cause enough intestinal irritation to 
interfere with digestion and thus 
make the calves weak and unthrifty 


A Heavily Infected Calf Herd 


We seeing a Jersey calf 
herd in Illinois that was 
heavily with tapeworms. 
Three the herd was 
observed, reported that 
four of 85 calves were thin and 
emaciated and grew slowly. None 
of them died, but one heifer in the 
herd remained stunted. The same 
symptoms were reported present 
the next year and some 20 died 
The calves were kept in an over- 
crowded calf barn, in some adjoin- 
ing yards, and a pasture 

During the third summer, nearly 
one-half of the new calf crop died 
rhe symptoms each year developed 


er, are occasionally 


do less 


recall 
Southern 
infested 
before 
owner 


years 
the 


about a month after the calves had 
been turned into the lots. A few 
calves which were born and kept 


for a time on another farm remained 
thrifty until they were transferred 
and placed with the infected calves. 


Symptoms 


The affected calves 
strength and vigor, and the 
were rough Although the calves 
had voracious appetites and were 
receiving whole milk in addition to 


lacked 


coats 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


calf meal and legume hay, they ap- 
They were anemic, 
generally had pro- 


peared stunted 
pot-bellied, and 


fuse diarrhea. Many of the calves 
developed a nasal discharge and 
cough soon after the onset of other 


Pneumonia undoubtedly 
to the cause of a death. 
that were sick and 
than six months old. 
tapeworm infection 
any of the mature 
animals in the herd. One eleven- 
month-old heifer that had been af- 
fected since early summer was kept 
with the adult herd. Although she 
was being well fed, she was emaci- 
ated and weak and required assist- 
ance to rise and stand 

To arrive at a definite diagnosis, 
a three-month-old typically affected 
heifer was sent to the veterinary 
college at the University of Illinois 
for autopsy. Areas of congestion 
were observed in the lungs. The 
small intestines were markedly inr- 
flamed and contained numerous 
tapeworms 


symptoms 
contributed 
All 
died were 
No 


was 


calves 

less 
evidence of 
observed in 


Treatment 


The entire group of calves and 
the older heifer were treated with 
lead arsenate The dose ranged 
from 0.5 to 1.5 grams, depending on 
the size of the animal. For the next 
three days, great numbers of tape- 
worm segments were passed in the 


feces. Two of the most severely 
affected calves died the day after 
treatment, but it is not known 


whether the deaths were due to the 


toxic action of the drug 

The yards and calf barns were 
thoroughly cleaned and the calves 
were not allowed further access to 


the pasture they had been grazing. 


Within a few days marked im- 
provement was noted in the condi- 
tion of all calves showing symp- 
toms of tapeworm infection. They 
steadily recovered, developed nor- 
mally, and remained healthy. The 
following year the young calves 


were kept in the barn that had been 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected, 
but were not allowed access to pas- 
ture and none developed symptoms 
of tapeworm infection. 


Beef Measles 


Cattle occasionally serve as hosts 
important tapeworm 
known Taenia soginata, but un- 
like those described above it exists 
in cattle only in the immature or 
larval When in the larval 
stage, tapeworm is known as 
bladder worm. 
often re- 


to another 


as 


stage 
this 
Cysticerous 
The condition in 
ferred to as beef measles. 

The cysticerous consists of a 
head, a neck, and a fluid-filled blad- 
der within which the head and neck 
are sheathed. The worms appear as 
oval white vesicles or blisters, about 


bovis or 
cattle is 


the size of a pea, and while they 
may occur in any muscle of the 
body they are most often found in 


the muscles of the heart, jaws, dia- 
phragm, and tongue. 
Man is Also Host 


To complete its life cycle, this 
tapeworm alternates between cattle 








and human beings. Infection in man 
is brought about by eating the blad- 
der worm in raw or incompletely 
cooked beef. Cattle, in turn, acquire 
the larvae as a result of swallowing 
the tapeworm eggs with drinking 
water or forage that has become 
contaminated with the excreta of 
the human tapeworm carrier. 

The small larvae hatch from the 
eggs in the animal's stomach. They 
pass into the intestines where they 
burrow into the gut wall and are 
carried by the blood stream, aided 
probably by their own movements to 


various locations in the body. De- 
velopment to the infective cystic 
stage has been estimated to take 
from seven to eighteen weeks. Usu- 


ally there are no definite symptoms 
associated with measles in cattle 
and diagnosis depends on finding the 
cysts in the carcass after the ani- 
mal has been slaughtered. 

The importance of this parasite 
is largely in its relationship to hu- 
man health. On account of the dan- 


ger to human health from eat- 
ing measly beef, precautions are 
taken to detect cysts in beef car- 
casses through federal and other 
equally thorough meat _ inspection 
procedures. Fortunately beef mea- 
sles are not often present. When 
tapeworm infestation is suspected, 
beef from such source should not 
be consumed without adequate 
inspection. 
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Spohns 


UpdER-AID 








Help Prevent Infection 


Give injured, cut or chapped teats and 
udders prompt antiseptic treatment. 
Apply Spohn’s UDDER-AID. Kills 
germs on contact. Aids prompt heal- 
ing. Stays soft—easier to use. Ideal for 
massaging congested udders. Only 
75c at drug stores or sent direct. 


temas MEDICAL CO., GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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OF YOUR MILK QUALITY 


AND SAVE MONEY AT EVERY MILKING... 

















with 
Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED | 


MILK FILTER DISCS “2 
Write for Free Samples 
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Buy ... 
U. S. SECURITY BONDS. 


“AMERICA’S SECURITY IS YOUR SECURITY.” 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘help 
wanted"’ and ‘‘positions wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words Blind 
advertisements must be signed: “BOX =, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin'’ and 


count as 8 additional words. Count each 
CHECK WITH ORDER. 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 


Wisconsin. 


initial or growp of figures as a word 
Copy must reach us four 


SEND CASH OR 


weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 


Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 





FOR Sale—100 head open and bred Holstein and 
(,uernsey eilere Can furnish spr jer cows 
and heifers Write or phone C. A. PAULSON 
AND SON, Neilisville, Wisconir 12-° 


fers 5 


Dundee, I 8-* 


HOLSTEIN cows and he 
ATHROP 


years same ioca- 


JESS I 





PIPER Bros. Farm—-Purebred and grade Hol- 
. ’, production, type pedigrees and ealth 
Let juote you prices on quality Holsteins 
P Watertown, Wiscons 3,° 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
r f y years. | selection of ¢ ice Hol 
and f t alf heifers, tre and close 
gers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang test 
ed I carl i rtr kload lots KENYON 
BROTHERS CO blg Illinois. P ie bigio 
KEATING Lrothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed H tein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We shiy ders 
assure y reelf of good cattle, telephone 414 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsir 5-* 
GUARANTEED Registered Wisconsin dairy 
alves; Holsteins (juernseys Brown Swiss 
available in any quantity Hiealthy, typy and 
ly t st N milk required r.B and 
Kang tested Vaccinated against shipping fe 
Write for free tolder V isit Call us 
1M. MeFPARLAND & SONS. Watertown 5 
w“ 24 


i ' if 
REGISTERED Holstein heifers and 
W. STRAUSS, Route 4, Watertown, 





Ww t 
FOR quality Holstein cows, heifers ar calves, 
at Wood ¢ anty Holsteit A ciation. 
hb. GUST, DILLA ( rt se At W is- 
Lapid W ine sis 

HOLSTEIN pringer ¢ and heifer Also 
at gS From ar erd r shipped direct 

W ine MALABAR FARM Box 

W s Fa Texas 1-* 
REGISTERED ii tein Bulls Service age and 
ger tror prove sires and high producing 

lat t pu res and information write 
YARNFLILS MILK FARM R te 1, Colum 
bus, Indiana 21-° 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers We 
cau furt y il em heifers to freshen this 

‘ 1 AT “a y r 

need We an 6h supply §3 them BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport ind. Pla i 8266. 20-° 
MILKING, springing snd heife many call- 
i va ‘ i artif sally bred; shipping fe- 

a“ ated TB-Bangs te COD ship- 

ments by t ~ Sorry, me a! KLEIN'S 
DAIRVYLAND ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wis 
nein. Telephone 37 6-° 
FARMERS attention Hlolatein and (Cuernsey 
eifer ) pounds and ip al a springing 

er We have on hand at most times 2 to 

ad h fror Come here sand save 

e and expense LINK BROTHERS, INC., 
Minong, Wisconsin i9-* 
LARGE { Ilolstein and = (iuerneey 
pringer fers; als younger heifers and 
young springer cows CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana i7-* 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY 
blk n, Wi nsi 11-* 
HOLSTEINS and Cuernseys—Large selection of 
t pringers and fresh « s and heifers 

TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 

& SON Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle higin 
I : Hote ‘ t la h.stablished 
i918 Also good selection at Claremore, Ukla., 
Phone 15-* 


Bra 
REGISTERED —iuernsey calve 
Riki Wisconsin l 
REGISTERED Jersey bulls, tested dams, five star 
Far price MILLARI) CHADWICK 


kK. V FARM, 
11-* 








Greenwood, Wisconsir 13-apl 
REGISTERED Ayrshires, 5 cows, calves, 1 bull 
5 eile ! months. Separate r bargain for 
" a, SCHODTLER, Box 475. Waukesha, 
“ n 
INTEND to os my entire dairy herd (70 head 
afte January Ist. If interested call FRanklin 
4372 Chicag BOX 46 care Hoard’s 
bia 4 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck Write tor folder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMB, Dept. C, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana 16-* 





FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty 
» feed bags Write for 
DAYTON BAG AND 


Dayton, Ohi 





and 


cotton 
tations 


COM- 


ria} rq 
THE BURLAP 
PANY 





HAY AND BEDDING 





FOR Sal: Alfalfa, clover and other grades hay 
inspection allowed ART CALLARI HAY 
COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 24-* 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


ABORTION, Mastitis 





Full details 


other diseases 


free literature Money-saving prices on vac- 

< ea bacterins pharmaceuticals KANSAS 
CITY VACCINE CO., Dept. W, Kansas City 
Miss r 19-apl 
GORDON'S Ointment The all around dairy vint- 
‘ i for caked and chapped lders 

Nothing better for congestion or inflammatior 
Post pa ¥ w. ¢ INNERST, Cortland 


New ¥ x l-spl 








HORN weights, 80c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes \& It 1 i 1% Ib and 2 ibs Tattoo 
markers $4.75 postpaid, includes set f num- 
bers, bot nk, and fall direct We also 
carry comple line of ear tags, neck chains 
veterinary instruments, supplies, ser s. reme 
dies n fact everything for the stockman 
Write for free catalog BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CoO., Council Blufts, Iowa 18-* 

ARTIFICIAL insen atior Automatic breeding 
gun. Requires technical training. Uncondi 
tionally guar ee I strated etin free 

re est BREEDERS BQUIPMENT ©O 
t irt t Pe sylvania 20-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipmer Largest, most 
complete Write for free catalog. NASCO 
Fort Atk ‘ W“ ” ° 

TESTING Milk tests t mai production ree 

{ Case all ittles furnished FINAN 
LABORATORY, Danville, Ohix 23.4 

DAIRYMAN — Test your cow regularly wit 
t ' racy attested KO-EX B Thy 
Mastitis Detectors Ask your dealer or 
write { free sample STERLING Rt 
SEARCH CORP Dairy Division HD Butta 
l 3 New York 24-7 

DEHORNING Pa prevents horns growing on 
calve kid r 3 years atiaf But 
tl ff ms head $l prepaid. ¢ sran- 
teed. TOMELLEM COMPANY, Dept. B, Cali- 
‘ Rock Arkansa spl 





FARMS FOR SALE 


OREGON farms and r 





anches in our mild Willa- 


















te Valley. Ser 25¢ for r illustrated cata- 
4 KINGWELI AGENCY Box 267-M. Cor- 
vallis, Oregor 2-* 
EXCEPTIONAL 0 acre eavy farm! 20 
acres plowland. Modern home, good outbuild 
ings Grade A milk house On Trunk Hig 
way —Ne it u i Terry Only $75 per 
acre. Te 3 BAKER ZZ-24, St 
Croix Falls, W ' 
314 ACRE ‘tirade A dairy farm, one mile from 
tow nh pavemer 2 per acre. Elaborate 
' ling CLINT NORINE Frederic Wis 
STROUT Farm Catalog Farmeé home busi 
es a4' bargains leacrit i 41 
state World argest 535 year rvice 
STROUT REALTY r South Dearborn St 
Chicago 3, 1 
200 ACRE ‘ira A farn from Gulf 
port, Missiesipy 31 (iuernsey cattle, machin 
ery mod me BOX 4 are lloard’s 
Dairymar For Ath WW nein 
FARMS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED dairyman wants to rent mod- 
ert farn t r lat 5 ‘ re 
plus young stock I have fifty registered dairy 
ttle ne farm equipment two 
tractors bine aler Box §* care 
Hoard's Dairymar Fort Atkinsor Wisconsin 
DAIRIES 
THIRTY-FIVE cow grade A dairy tor sale. 26 


Reason for selling livide 
B22 Raton New Mexico 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


years i business 








WIRE Winder. Rol! and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor | er and «speed Low cost. Free liter- 
ature MIDWEST WIRI Dept. 22, South St 
Paul, Minnesota t* 

COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 











steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, IN¢ Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-° 
NEW Better-Barns Books Best ways to build 
remode and equip farm | ling Please « 
close for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept 
3. Fairfield, lowa 1.24 
GIGANTIC Government surplus sale 
a* Engines power plants mpressor 
pumps air ws, weed sprayers noculars 
ols Large strated catalog f SUR 
PLUS CENTER 48 0 5 Lis ' Ne 
braska 1.2 
CANVAS. Extra heavy ditty mildew and ater 
proof. A res for canvas wagon unloaders 
Write for prices PROBERG DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, Vaiparais Indiana 1.3 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
CROWN Barn Cleaner Owners: Genuine repair 
parts for y eaner now obtainable exc! 
sive from I ler Order tron your | ler 
dealer r send description and number of 


needed part to LOUDEN, Fairfield, lowa 22-° 





HELP WANTED 





SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. 7 farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement Excellent working and 
living cor tions Steady year-round work 
BOX 7 eare Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
5 “ nein 15-° 

WANTED.Father and son t work with pure- 
bred Holetein herd North central Virginia 
Must be experie ed ir are young stock and 
use milking r hine Modern barn and equis 
ment ‘ i ry plus house and finding 
Reter ‘ required. Reply to BOX 459, Som 
erset, Virginia ° 24-2 
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farm, milking sverage periens 
in modern farm equipme i ! 1 
Year-rt nd rh Ret j i “ ‘ 
DITZLER BROTHERS { nt Farm 

i tir ‘ Ie 

WANTED = bxperis 1 rR ‘ eral 
fart rh iM ge 
$! boar and sof i # s 
MT. RIGI HOLSTEIN FARM. 1 hima 
Washingt l 

SINGLE ‘ experience ' 1 general 
fart rk. R ‘ ‘ ‘ ges 

acat tt Ay for ‘ and} 
n “ ‘ BENJ M PLEABANTON Route 
73. Elktor Maryland 
MILKER, Surge exper : ried Modern 
ise. § plus i ' BERGIN 
Dairy, Fa Ne 

MALE Sing! bux pe i tar k and 
CRE ‘ re » ‘ # b tett z 
Modern work ' ti * i rd and " 
(rive qualification sue ala ‘ 1, Writ 
‘ J APP ‘ I ii I 
2 ! ! M Roa I) ; Mict 
war 

WANTED <« 1 ma i for t e-a-da 
milking and regular ! ree} lities 
(,ood por nity f pe ate lvancement 
Ni q arter for far ‘ i 
at f rer re 1 ‘ (ine 
Eastern Pennsylvania. LEBPSIDI ARM. Lun 
berv ille Pent iia 1.4 

WANT good dairy tarmer. ( 1; for rigt 
ma Chive fetail regarding experier Near 
Aurora, Illinoi box 4 eare Hoar Dairy 
ma Fort Atk M 

MARRIED man | ‘ gw tar ' ‘ 

( i} STUART PALMER, © 
bus, Ne Ne | 

HERDSMAN ix t portur r qua j 
mar Large da farr in Northern Lilinois 
Write ¢ ng f t nox 6* eare 
Hoa IMarymar I \ Mu n 

FARMER <Assinta it ‘ aele is 

z ‘ ind wa r ' 1 
beautiful, new five room r ' 

re is it por ; y , ! 

r im ft ‘ eg par 
piped iv t b i 
24 acre fs ear P I ‘ As 
perma , per 
e1 i young H { é ! ' 
© Poir 8.¥% t g ft 
par ' t HOLLY rARMS RFD 4, 
{ Poit Indiana 

SOBER r mn for Holstein 
far M r ‘ r wor Modern 
‘ A] g 1 

i aX ' 
Hoa 1 t A NY ' 

HEROSMAN 
i get me need ap 
pry ‘ ' ‘ 

I er Ir ' Mild « ‘ (00d 
nN { king ® COOLERS 
DAIRY “ 5 ‘ 

WANTED WM enced in general 
lairy farming Ml ‘ N ’ Send 
re CHOKGE RICHARDSON, & g 
(rove lliimote 








WORKING Manager r herdsman on dairy 
farm Life time experience, | years as herd 
mar $4 years old, married, two chiidre 
Experienced t al phases of dairy farming 
and operation. Prefer Eastern part of country 
Excellent references, Interested in prof shat 
ing pian BOX 3 care Hoard’s Dairymar 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 24 





AGENTS WANTED 


GET a regulation Cowboy Guitar for s g Car 

















den Sy Seeds Send 1 y at 
for * acket ! eed at pack 
R as ated stalog and we send y 
this and ‘ whey decorated guitar, LAN 
CASTER COUNTY SERED COMPANY I) 
sh Parachine Penna l-aj 
AT LAST! Something new and sensational it 
everyday cards for $1 Make extra money 
fast! Ss! satin ve r metallic cards tue 
lers ea Hig line $1 assortments, scented 
stationer personal mat kiddie t wo. i 
prints § free I l boxes on approval 
PURO OO Bol | at Dept 392-A, & 
I 5, Mi ! ] 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 
ALFALFA and ( er Seed—much lower priced 
than last year Ranger Crimm Ladak and 
Hardistan Alfalfa prices start at, $20.40 1 
Swe Clover §5.40 1 up. Certified Lad 
s I rted Tre Bu No. 1 Bromus 
it Alta Fes 3% Meadow Fesewe 24 
Most seed Arasan treated Write for cou 
plete price li und free samples Norther: 
grow ie Satisfaction guaranteed. GRIMM 
ALFALFA ASSOCIATION, Pargo, N. D Sur 
erating growers 22-4 
GENUINE (sro Coated seed at money saving 
i ‘ tire ated the greatest name 
The te lf eaned guaranteed ser 
that give extra assurance of better 
and bigger ield Itardy Alfalfa 
bushe ‘irimm $18.9 Sweet Clover 
nh ‘ er 8) ) Mo 205 Cat 
Other tifled © $1.85. Hybred Corn §4,.75 
Ilave re { grease snd mixed edin.gs 
Lad Birdstoot Trefoi Barley, Spelt Fod 
der eros ete i% grace anal arietics 
American Field Seed OQompany (termerly Chi 
cago now merged with Berry (let mur big 
free cor idated catalog. Sampl smd lowest 
direct prices Demand genuine Cro-Coated 
seerl for extra eros insurance WV rite niy wo 
BERRY SEE) OOMPANY, Hox 455, Clarinda 
lowa 1.4 
MORE milk and beef per acre from new hy 
brid reeping Khizoma alfalfa; improved pas 
tur and AY grasses James hulleas oats di 
rect from SAM BOKKRER & SONS, Box 751 W 
Rapid City, & Dakota. Free catalog 14 
ALFALFA «wed Dry land produced Kaneas 
Comms The « l-resistant, extra heavy hay 
prod ing train now at eet reduced price 
Free sample ALFALFA SEED MARKETING 
ERVICK, f 655 T, Salina, Kansa 1.* 
MONTANA <Allalfas and Clover ure he heard 
est growt eels in the t a) Piant Montana 
seed thi year at the lowest price it years 
W rite for advanced = = price i MONTANA 


BLEED COMPANY, He Montana 1-2 





FRM SERS 


ONLY ‘ for 8 beautiful enlarged printa from 
your r negat Trial Offer 16-50¢ 
Quick services Money back guarantes wil 
LARD STUDIOS Box 35351 Cleveland 
Ohi 4.* 





DOGS 


Shepherd and ¢ 
(ruaranteed 





GENUINE Fraeiia 
Healthy and strong 


Pupe 
ve sr a 


Ie 


heelers 


trial «) ‘ { sex Spayed females a ape 
cialty Priced right CLOVERDALE KEN 
NEL FARM. Ackle Iowa 18." 

SHEPHERDS, Collies. ontetar ling lheelers, wate 
loge. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Planagan, Lil. 5 

REGISTERED Redbone Coon nd pupples from 
‘ nh catching parents. VINCENT BORDNER 
Montpelier, Ohi 


PUREBRED Collie p Heauties 
GODPREY Lancaster 3, Wisconsin 


MARY 


uppies 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 














HELMS Approved rum Clean € ke. Na 
tionally ta rt ears. B Leghort 
! it ‘ rid id Pree rt ling book 
et. ILLINOIS HATCHERY Metro; s Tl 

BUY chich wit y-back g rantee! Lead 
ing breeds and crosses Vree catalog and de 
t (REAT PLAINS CHICKS Hox 2205 
Effingham, tis i 

CONRAD Ruvens Winners ‘ sil firete, lead 
ing 19052 a 8 New 953 Profit Book le 
pages | re marketing t Se. +11500-HD 
KDGERTON, Weat Allis, Wis n 

GEESE 

GOOSE and Duck hatching eges, Guinea, Pheas 
ant ancl Qua Smali rived ne hatore 
for these breeds ET trated ' Ve “ ire 
or tree COSHEN POULTRY FARM, G.15 
‘ hen, lnodia l 





CHINCHILLAS 





PROFIT! in y r ure thr ht sl ebis 
as is pare ¢ tra garage 
Clea i easy , k gua 
‘ i prod “ , ’ 
for $99* ' . 
al profits by t g P \ 


i ’ CHINCHILLA HBRERDEER 
Lexington Avenue, Ne York ¢ i 





For More Special Opportunities 


Turn to Next Page 
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RABBITS 
RAISE highly profitable Angora and New Zea- 
land = = rabbits Particulars § tree WHITE'S 
RABBITRY, Newark, Obi 22-° 
MAKE big money Raise Chinchilla Rabbits 
Cash markets supplied Write today! ROCK 
HILL BRANCH, Sellersville 45, Pena i-8 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
LEARN suctionsering, terms, soon. Free catalog 
REIBCH AUCTION SCHOO! Mason City 
lowa 25.°¢ 
LEARN auctioneer: Term soon. Write tor 
catalog MiseOtL HIE ALOCTION mM Howl 1204 
Linwood, Kaness City, Missouri i-* 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PARMERS! You purchase the complete loose 
leat Badger Farm Business Record only once; 
helda important transactions for life every 
record needed for income tan returns. Simple 
illu@trated cast acerual basis $5.00 Puwat 
paid, inepection with refund guarantee 
BADGER BUSINESS BERVICK, 1620 Jackson 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 22-° 
FOR highest cash prices, ship your new govse 
and duck teathers to Mike's Write for tree 
shipping tage MIKES BALVAGE SALES 
13552 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 6, Ill, 24-* 


You will like our livestock il 
luetrations We will print your order with 
your owm breed on it Write for stationery 
elreular 104RD' 8 DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkia- 
son Wieeonein 20-° 

MAKE up to $45-955 week as «& Trained Pract! 


NEED stationery! 


eal Nurse Learn quickly at home Booklet 
tree, OHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept 
F.1, Chieng Ellie 1-6 
MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil 
dren's dresses Hig selection adorable styles 


Low prices. Complete display tree. Rush pame 
HARFORD Doe pt 1.2576 ( 4 


thie 

NYLON Hosiery Bargains; 6 paire mill rejects 
$1.00 5 paire better grades §1.00 Postpaid 
when cash with order, ALLEN HOSIERY OO 
P. O. BOX 349, liept. It, Chattanooga, Ten 
Neesee 1-2 

MIDWEST guarantees prices Your goose and 
duck feathers always bring highest § prices 
when shipped to Midwest known throughout 
the country tor dependability aed prompt 
payment The followmeg minimum prices are 
guaranteed till Mare? l 1955 new white 
goose, $2.50 per ii new gray goose, $2.25; 
new white duck $2.0 hew lored duck 
$i #0 Peathers must eontain original down 
end be free trom quills Clooee end duck 
quills, 20¢ per ib Don't gamble-—-when you 
ship to Midwest ou know exactly what you re 
guing to receive for your leathers as our prices 
are guaranteed Bend samples of used goose 
and duck feathers for quotation MIDWEST | 
FPREATHER ©O 1546 W. Cermak Rd., Chi 
cago 6, Ulinols 22-° 

EARN money typing at home Priceless in 
structions 50« CLAUDE WIESE 1516 
Franklin, Waterlox lowa 

FREE Catalog Save on cottons, rayons, nylons 
thrilling values for family and home-—shirts 
underwear dresses prints towels sheets 
children's wear Money back guarantee 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLA, Dept. 228, Spar 


teanburg, Bouth Carolina 
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Keep Herd Records 


You know the only sound basis on 
which te plan your breeding pro- 
gram is records——records kept faith- 
fully ond regularly. 

Keeping records of ancestry and 
milk production is easy and pleasant 
if you use Hoerd’s Deiryman milk 
record sheets and herd books. 

Drop vs a postal saying, ‘Send 
me samples and prices of herd books 
and milk record sheets.” 

No obligation. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


hee te tt 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Story Of Two Ohio Farmers 


One has a family labor income of nearly $6,000 while the 
other was $672. Acreage and crop yields were similar. 


Tis: story of two Ohio farmers 
is an allegory, since it is said 
that there is no such thing as 
an average farmer 

The characters are taken from the 
study of a farm business analysis 
report which was prepared by Lyle 
Barnes, economist at the Ohio State 
University. His analysis included the 
farm account records of 45 dairy- 
hog farmers in Western Ohio for 
1951. 

Mr. Good represents the average 
of the fifteen farmers with the high- 
est labor incomes. Mr. Poor repre- 
sents the average of the fifteen low- 
income farmers. 

A study of this report was made 
by veterans in our farm manage- 
ment class at Celina. First, we pre- 
sented the family labor incomes of 
the high and the low group, together 
with the total acres and crop acres 
of the two groups. The figures be- 
low were given: 





Tetol 


Family Crop 
labor income acres ocres 
Mr. Good $5,937 139 199 
Mr. Poor 672 108 110 


A number in the class responded 
that it couldn't be true. “You must 
have omitted a digit in front of the 
$6727" they queried. 


First, let us look at the differ- 
ences in crop yields: 
Crops Mr. Good Mr. Poor 
Corn BD BeRs  scccssccsces 49 bus. 
Oats 4) - 36 bus. 
Wheat ae 1S bus 
Soybeans 21 quam 16 bus 
Hay Da CBRD cccesccesses 1.7 tons 

We find only slight differences in 
yields. All agreed that one farmer 
might exceed the other this much 
on soils of the same productivity. 
None of the yields was exceptionally 
high. 


A survey of the acreages in each 
crop added little to the solution. Mr. 
Good had five acres more in corn, 
two acres more in oats, one acre 
less in wheat, two acres more in 
soybeans, and three acres less in 
hay. From this we might infer that 
Mr. Good had much better rotation 








BENDALE-JOHNSTOWN FARM 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FOR SALE 


Rolling, Land with a be 
fective tile drainage 
ord of high crop yield. 

The Bulldings are centrally 
brick dwelling, silos, and barns for dairy 


abundant water supply piped to all buildings and pastures 


located and efficiently 
feed 
This has been a fine stock farm for over 100 yrs 


215 ACRES 


autiful view tn all directions, silty loam soll underlald with ef- 


Rec- 
arranged, include a modern &rm 
implements, stock, etc 

Now equipped for dairy herd of 75— 


at little expense could handle planned capacity of 150 head 


The value of bullidings 
ceeds the total price for this fine farm 
PROMPT ACTION 
as a going operation including the 


fences, and other improvements, all in excellent condition, ex- 


prior to dispersal sale, offers the opportunity to buy fully equipped 


OUTSTANDING BENDALE JERSEY HERD 


Also available, an efficient and reliable top dairy family to continue operations. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


WRITE OR PHONE 


JOHN W. GALBREATH & CO. 


42 EAST GAY STREET 


REALTORS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








by J. O. Tressler 


pasture and he evidently had fewer 
acres of it. He had fewer tons of 
hay to supplement his pastures 
through the summer months. 

We may speculate that Mr. Good 
made hay of a higher quality, wast- 
ed less in his feeding operations, or 
may have used some corn stover. 
He had two more cows to feed. 
What is your guess? 

Mr. Good kept 12 dairy cows, 
compared to 10 for Mr. Poor. He 
sold $363 worth of milk per cow, 
while Mr. Poor sold $284 worth of 
milk per cow. Mr. Good's cows av- 
eraged 324 Ibs. fat sold, while Mr. 
Poor’s cows averaged 265 lbs. Mr. 
Good received only 5 cents more per 


pound of butterfat than did Mr. 
Poor. This difference might be 
gained by Mr. Good having more 


cows freshening in the fall. 

Mr. Good must have had better 
cows and provided better feed and 
care for them. He received over 50 
per cent more for his milk for the 
year — $4,300 compared to $2,700 
for Mr. Poor, a difference of $1,600. 

When we compare the number of 
pigs raised per sow per year, we 
find only a slight difference. Mr. 
Good raised 13; Mr. Poor 11. But 
Mr. Good kept eight sows, while 
Mr. Poor kept five sows. Mr. Good 
sold over twice as much pork, $4,500. 
Mr. Poor sold $2,100, or $2,400 less 
in hog sales. Each hog brought only 
$3 more for Mr. Good, an insignifi- 
cant difference. 

We may assume that Mr. Good 
had fast-growing hogs; that he fed 
better rations as he spent $900 more 
for purchased feed; that he wasted 
no feed, fed no worms, and utilized 
excellent pastures for his hogs. He 
probably sold his hogs at lighter 
weight on a higher market 

Evidence that Mr. Good was a far 
better livestock man than Mr. Poor 
may be gained from the fact that he 
received $1.80 for each dollar's worth 
of feed fed, compared to $1.39 for 
Mr. Poor. Mr. Good's total feed val- 
ue, including pasture, was $5,900 
which returned him $10,620. Mr. 
Poor’s feed value, including pasture, 
was $4,500 which returned him 
$7,453. 


What About the Expenses? 


Strange as it may seem, when all 
points are considered, the expense 
columns practically balance. Mr. 
Good spent $900 more for purchased 
feeds, or a total of about $2,000. 
Mr. Poor spent $500 more for labor, 
or slightly more than $800. Mr. 
Good had $7,400 more invested in 
his business. Thus, Mr. Good charged 
off to interest $300 more than Mr. 
Poor did. 

Mr. Poor spent only slightly less 
for machinery, fuels, fertilizers, and 
lime, and other less important ex- 
penditures. Mr. Good increased his 
total inventories about $1,200 more 
than Mr. Poor did. If we charge 
this off to expenses, we find little 
difference in the two expense ac- 
counts. 

We find that Mr. Good also picked 
other additional income apart from 
the sale of milk and hogs. He re- 
ceived $300 more than Mr. Poor 


from cows and calves; his sales from 
cash crops were $300 higher; his 
sales from feed crops were even 
$700 greater than Mr. Poor’s. 

, Mr. Good had the ability to keer 
ahead of his work, to devise short 
cuts in doing his work, and to be 
able to gain $700 more from custom 
work or other miscellaneous entries. 
The total cash receipts for him were 
$13,444; Mr. Poor’s total cash re- 
ceipts were $7,453. 

This story furnishes an example 
of how to increase your volume of 
business and your family labor in- 
come without increasing your acre- 
ages. In these days of power farm- 
ing and big-scale operations, it pays 
to consider the quality of the busi- 
ness as well as the quantity. The 
result of better livestock manage- 
ment and better labor management 
pays off handsomely in better earn- 
ings these days. 


Do You Analyze Your Farm 
Business? 


Most farmers keep some record of 
their farm business. They list the 
receipts and expenses. Many items 
of expense are omitted, due to hap- 
hazard method of keeping the ac- 
counts. An expense omitted means 
that one pays a higher income tax 
than necessary. 

Too few farmers take complete 
inventories at the beginning of each 
year. Without a beginning and clos- 
ing inventory for each year, the net 
income for the year cannot be de- 
termined accurately. Besides, the 
farm management specialist cannot 
make an analysis of your farm busi- 
ness unless you present him with a 


complete record, including inven- 
tories. 
Farm management accounting 


service is available in many states. 
Your county agent or adviser can 
advise you as to how you may en- 
roll in a farm management group. 
The college of agriculture specialists 
make no charge for this service. 

The time one spends in keeping 
complete records and studying the 
analysis comparison sheets, will pay 
higher wages per hour than any 
other activity on the farm. 

Your record will be treated with 
confidence. Only the average of the 
high-income group, the low-income 
group, and the total average of all 
cooperators will appear on_ the 
analysis sheets. You may write on 
the forms your items and compare 
them to discover how you stand in 
relation to other farmers on com- 
parable farms. 








“Make that yow!l like a police siren 
again, Hilda!” 
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Cows Calved in Fall Net 
Best Returns 


Fall-freshening cows give more 
returns for feed costs than those 
freshening in the spring, reports L. 
A. Johnson, Michigan dairy exten- 
sion specialist 

Study of 2,347 records of cows in 


1953 


dairy herd improvement association 
tests in 1951 gave Johnson his an- 
swers. Cows freshening in Septem- 


ber through November averaged 24 
more pounds fat and $20 more in- 
come over feed costs per cow than 
those freshening in March through 
May. 

Feed cost to produce milk was 
slightly lower with the spring fresh- 
ening cows, admits Johnson. But a 
combination of higher production 
and higher fall prices gave the fi- 
nancial advantage to the fall group. 

Dairymen breed to freshen 
year-around seeking an even flow of 
milk, Johnson Lush spring 
pastures increase spring production 
and short pastures in the fall cut 
production, he continues. He thinks 
it would be to the dairymen’'s ad- 
vantage to breed more cows to calve 


COWS 


notes 


in the fall. This would even the 
milk supply up even more and give 
a financial gain. 

Planning a timed breeding pro- 


gram is not easy, he says, but strict 
attention to time of drying off, heat 
periods, and breeding dates as shown 
in a complete breeding record will 
help make the system work. 


Appraise Farm Land 
Carefully Before Buying 


Buying a farm under present eco- 
nomic conditions may be a good in- 


vestment but it’s always wise to 
make a careful appraisal of the 
farm and of your own needs before 


buying. 

his is a poor time to buy a farm 
say C. L. Stewart 
farm 
Illinois. 


on a “shoestring,” 
and J. B. Cunningham, 
at the University of 

Land values in Illinois are now 
the highest on record — about three 
times as high as they were in 1935- 
39. Farming requires good judgment 
and today it takes a lot of money, 
the rural economists point out. Op- 
and a little 
out all 


econ- 


cmists 


erating costs are higher 
drop in income can wipe 
profits 

The economic and political future 


is uncertain, as usual. And high 


taxes reduce the amount of money 
available to pay off debts 

Still, it’s a good time to buy a 
farm if you have the money: if the 
farm is valued in line with its prob- 
able earnings; if the terms are sat- 
isfactory if you have | know 
how” for good farming: if you need 
the land to round out an economic 
unit; if ve are in good health and 
if you and your tamily need a farm 
more than you need something else 

Whatever the source of your mon- 
eV the spec ialists point out that 
vou will want to know that your 
investment will be reasonably sate 
and that your income from the farm 
will be large enough to pay off the 
mortgage and to provide your fami- 
ly with a decent living 

First step in buying a farm is to 
find out what you are buyin Con- 
sider the soil types and «their pro- 
ductivity ratings, value of the build- 
ings and the effects of location 
utilities, hazards, and other factors 
on the value of the land. If you 
don't have expert knowledge of 
these things, you should probably 
hire a professional rural appraiser 
to give you a written report on the 
farm. He may save you many times 
the cost of his report 

temember that if you buy a run- 
down farm you may have an added 
investment of from $25 to $60 an 
acre to make improvements on and 
in the land. And there may be a 
lag of several years between the 
time the land improvement art 
made and the bank account starts 
to grow 

With proper management you may 
get about the same return on your 
investment on a large, low-grade 
farm as on a small, choice place 
But soil improvement practices will 
cost a lot more on a poor tarm than 
on a good one 

Because of large capital need lo 
machinery, livestoch eeds, and oth- 
er cost many beginning tarmers 
with a limited amount of money can 
have a better income by renting a 
reasonably large, well-equipped farm 
than by owning a _ small, poorly 


equipped one 


Drafty Barns Worse Than 
Cold Barns 


It’s the drafty barn, not the cold 
barn, that gives calves the most 
trouble during winter weather, ac 
cording to Dr. G. T, Woods of the 





‘When I bought her I got a veterinary’s certificate of health, 





RNG 
pease fsizze ig 





mAX 
Gwin 





and I’m 


keeping her separate so she won't get a disease from the rest of my herd.” 


University of Illinois Colle: : of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 
Calves usually do well in cold 


weather if they aren't chilled by a 
sudden drop in temperature, as from 
a draft, Dr. Woods says. In fact, 
calves housed in sheds open to the 
South usually do better than calves 
housed in drafty barns. 

Poorly ventilated barns often get 
too humid. Then, when the doors are 
opened, a wind blows on the calves 
This leads 


and they may be chilled 
to lower resistance to pneumonia, 
scours, and other diseases 

When the barn is drafty, or when 
the weather is unusually cold, it’s 
helpful to put a sack over a new- 
born calf. Another precaution is to 


board up the calf pen walls at least 
four feet high. 


Rising Farm Debt 


This year, 1952, farmer debt in the 
United States has increased materi- 


ally. The total mortgage debt on 
farm property is estimated, by the 

S. Department of Agriculture, to 
have risen by $400 million, or 7 per 


cent. Non-real estate debt has risen 
by $1.3 billion, or nearly 17 per cent 
All this is a reflection of the rising 
cost of running the farms. Farmers 
are having steadily to enlarge their 
outgo for wages, working capital, 
land, livestock, machinery, and farm 
and home improvement. 


This is the seventh consecutive 
year in which the farm mortgage 
debt has been rising. The total at 
the end of 1952 will be about 


$6.7 billion. This compares with $6.3 
billion a year ago and $4.7 billion at 
the beginning of 1946 

Non-real estate debt of all kinds 
owed by farmers in mid-1952 is esti- 
mated to have totaled $8.3 billion. 
Of this amount $48 billion was owed 


to banks and federally sponsored 
leaders, and $3.5 billion to miscel- 
laneous leaders. This total short- 


term debt is substantially larger 
than ever before in our farming his- 
tory. It is expected that this debt 
will go on rising in 1953, although 
probably at a somewhat slower rate 


NORTHEAST FARM FOUNDATION, 


Keep Yards Clean 


With rainy, snowy weather on the 
way, the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association issues a word of 
warning to farmers about the prob- 


lem of “foul foot” in cattle 
his condition, often brought on 
by muddy yards and damp condi- 


tions underfoot, causes a painful in- 
fection and swelling of the hoofs 
of cattle, holds down gains, and may 
even cause some death losses. 
“Probably the most important step 
toward reducing losses from. this 
disease is to clean up and drain cat- 
tle Sharp stones which can 
cause bruises are always a source 
should be removed,” 


lots 


of danger and 


the association says. 

As far as treatment goes, veteri- 
narians can cure most cases of foul 
foot if the condition has not gone 
too far. But even if all affected 
animals are cured, the disease may 
come back the next season and 


the next 
cause of 


unless the underlying 


the trouble is removed.” 








TOP PRODUCTION - Milk & Beef 


From RED 18 the Red Polls the same 
POLLS cattle produce meat and 
milk. Red Polls produce 

" . ec ' mically t ler 

general farm conditions at 

the same time prod ng 

Carcasses and cute that 

please bot packers and 


conaumers 


Write for Free Booklet..and Breeders Direc- 
tory. Also Red Poll News $1.00 per year 
RED POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 
3275-HD Holdrege St., Lincoin, Nebraska 











| 
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CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 





Improved Stud Service 





An opportunity to follow a well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 


urther informa 


major dairy breeds For f 
tion, consult vour Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area or writs 
LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 





JERSEYS 





What are your 
Acre Returns? 


For figure 


your dairy profits on o per acre 
Then learn 


a truer picture, 


bosis-—not per cow 
about higher acre yields from 
booklet 


Jerseys. Write for our 


More Profits for You."* 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G + Columbus, Oble 















BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


TESTED DAMS, TON OF GOLDS, LIFE. 
TIME PRODUCTION, EXCELLENT 
SUPERIOR SIRES 


We Have The Formula To Breed A Real 
Herd improver For You 


WRITE FOR BULL LIST TODAY 


| drial ram 
larm 
wang 


Established 1803 
ELBERT 8. BRIGHAM, Owner 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


FOUR EXCELLENT SUPERIOR 
HERD SIRES 


26 Excellents In The Herd 
Winning Production Herd In 
New York State Jersey Contest 
07 Lbs. Fat 


“Build” A Better Buil For YOU 
WRITE TODAY 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


BOX HD 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 











We Con 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 





BREEDING JERSEYS SINCE 18697 
Our Jerseys have been top winners in Shows 
East and West. Their Records Prove their 

Production Worth 
You Get EVERYTHING 
When You tovest in 
Biltmore Jerseys 
WRITE US 
eeee 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 

















BRYN MAWR FARM Offers 


Bryn Mawr Spitfire, tai 
3 Star Bull. Sire | i Owl Merma 
Star, Very Good, proven sire, 9 
Blonde Nina Very Good 8,419% 
at 4 yre x N ' Storr ! 
jor superior re Write FRANK 
R. 1, South St. Paul, Minn 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
19 ! i bre 


Bull ealf born Apr 1 rt 
| ’ ti fine 


57 
1 Pr ef 
fat 5 « lam 
mik, SO22 tat, 

tfire eer 


le 8 
8. ASTROTH, 





beat 1 calves I 


have red r / at §2% 


heavy pr 


y ‘ ru i sire 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Missourt 





CHOICE HIGH GRADE DAIRY HEIFERS 


Cs y heifers 
be , ‘ y dave heifers 
‘ . Als 42 wight 


. ' ge F 
Claude Thornton, # Box 256, Springfield, Me. 
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PIXY FARM — SINCE 1897 


P , " 
Chae ‘ Kelly Devid Kelly Hudson Wis 





REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 


DROPPED APR. 17. 1052 
Sire j ‘ j “A 





Dam M « 
ne i ni 


PLEASANT 
Crawfordsville 


VIEW JERSEY FARM 
lowe 








IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire’? We have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams Breeding 
stock you are looking for State our 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














GUERNSEYS 
PROFIT with GUERNSEYS 


Send tor FREE intormation — yours on 
28-page Liquid Gold” 
ermecys end GOLDEN 
Nati 


rmeseys now 





request data packed 

booklet about Gu 

GUERNSEY Milk slso 

Directory. Buy Gue 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
302 Main St N._H 


nal Guernecy 
' 


Peterborough 


FRITZLYN FARMS 
PUREBRED GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 





up te 10 mee ' 
i M i he | 
' 
The Right Kind at the Right Price 
For price and pedigree write 


FRITZL YN FARMS 


FOR SALE 


born May 1052 7 


Pipereville, Pennsylvania 











FARMS 
New York 


TARBELL GUERNSEY 


Smithville Flats 





DAIRYLOU DIXELAND 
FASHION = (ricturea arn 


(Daughter of CAUMSETT BROADCASTER) 





17,498 Milk 
7522 Fat Jr. 2 
365 Days A. R. 








Fashion is a large cow, with Intelll- 
gence, and vigor,.she is a nice handler 
with a wonderful appetite ani a won 
derful udder 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner 
Cc. R. STROUD, Manager 
JOHN H. CROWGEY, Jr., Associate Mer 





You deserve the best, and we 
make it possible with a Brandtjen 
bred bull. 


backg ! Pedigree 
re furnished mh request 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, 


FINE YOUNG UU 


Farmington, Minnesota 





also some bred cows avails red 
by: Green Meads Sar lair pe ster eve 
Sanf r Merr ker Lang er \ ling 
Ag i} " ne-half the i “ y 
the beat t ‘ Call at the |} Highway 298 
' con W ¢ Bear and St ster, M or wr 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 


415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn 


- 1953 OFFERINGS — TOPS 


HERD — 40 HEAD 


High HIR Records 
Show Cows — Popular Breeding 
SER THIS HERD NOW 
—. &. (Al) VARY 
Sterling, Rt. 2 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


Illinois 














rad sires ar out of high pr 

la f “ 1 cow & . it 

: g York ‘ ge from selective oe ling 

if ! 1 for free leaflet yn our Guern 
‘ y ® rea 


BURTON LANE FARM 


Lake Forest, tilinois 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


OMoring Select Guernsey Bull Calves 8 
Sired by Flying Horse Flute Pr Da 

has 12.478 M 75 t Jr Z His t , ear 
lame re red average t I) ‘ 

b * are laug r f are ' £ 

production Sire Flying Horse Ma R 

Wit records pt er § t as 

305-2X-Farm care The Right Kind At The 

Right Price. 

Also Heiter Calves For Sale Ww et 

GRANDVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 





Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type br 


fering for sale . i 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King 
Sires’ dams have records fr st ’ fat 
Siem uaaee halen hates, Wie : 


informatior 
R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 





QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


} Registered and Grade Females of All Ages | 
‘ and Registered Bulis 

} ‘ me ¢ rect t breeders t t 
) 





¥ 
? 
4 


: erds t t from Fie 
t you. TB ar ad “Bane s tested, Official Calf 

Va ation Program in this County. 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 


oe ne 


FOR SALE 
GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


A tew good herd sire prospects sired by Wood 
acre n a mar sire Douglaston Prince 


2 
* 
ad 





Royal and t of Roekingham Recollect 627 It 
fat 3-year i] nd MeDonald Farms High Dairy 
‘ re } far s McDonald Farms Hightime 
and t ‘w t ( ~ Royal Levity 12,.268-664 
jr 3 4 69 4y aleo Lookout Valley Lev 
Vietor ( Candy Levity Hero; dam 
Virg a t Que t fat 9 yre Crood 
" ke t persistent prod n and 
ed ‘ , ih you ext sire w and 
‘ A card witt bring details 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 





BETTER 


Purebred and gra 


GUERNSEYS 


outstanding production 
and type Pi rebred bulls that will increase the 
’ eof your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv 

free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN.- 


jes with 





SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis 
Subscription expiring soon? Renew 


at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for Sour purebred Guernseys. 


We know most fers in Ame a's 
tf ss lj and will give you hone and intelligent 
guidance in your select ‘ ( , I ewe is pay 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Otto C. Kline, Secretary 





AYRSHIRES 
IRES 


Most Proritas.e’ Cows res. 


Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Wrete ber Boobies 


Ayrshive Breeders Association 
10 Center Se, Brendon, Ve 


STRATHGLASS AYRSHIRES 


k herd 
with an teatanding Ayr t \ 

pedigrees and pr tt STRATH. 
GLASS FARM, Box 71, Chester, N. Y. 


REG. AVRSHIRE BULL 


























Start the a 


Port 





bern 8-22-52. Sire Dairy Ex 


1 n _— s re 343> 4 "aon KB. Ff 

a 2yr GREEN. 
FIELD FARMS, 3300 South 76 Street, West Allis, 
Wisconsin 





Booklet 












You'll Want To Read 


“The Book Of Facts” 


ee about Grown Swiss 
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Get 


with 





Acquainted 


"The Big 


Brown Cow” 











BROWN SWISS CATTLE BREEDERS 


| pence cond me ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
| Your free booklet 800 Pleasant Street Beloit, Wisconsin 
“BROWN SWISS THER Nome | 
| FARMER'S COW” : 
| and Street Address | 
Other Literature Post Office: 
State: 








JANUARY 10, 


) 


> 


1953 


WINDROW 
AYRSHIRES 


PRODUCTION 
Tops In Type 
Champions Of The Breed 









You'll Find Them All at Windrow Forms 
That Bull Of A Lifetime Is Yours To Buy. 
WRITE NOW 


WINDROW 


FARMS 











{ Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 
your next herd sire come from Carefree; 
let him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 


Indiana 





Franklin, 


HOLSTEINS 


ECONOMICAL FEEDERS 


Large feed capacity enables Holsteins to utilize large 
amounts of home-grown feeds to m 


Indiana 




















tain top production. 
. They have the capacity 
There's for greater Vitamin D tn- 
FUTURE take and convert carotene 
with into more true Vitamin A 
than do the smaller 

HOLSTEINS breeds. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont « 











CARNATION PRINCESS MADCAP 
Dam of bull, Ear Tag 8993 
Daughter of Carnation Ormsby Madcap 





CARNATION ORMSBY MADCAP 


Butterfat 1 year - 1313 Pounds 
3 Daughters From 951 to 1216 Pounds 


We Offer An Extraordinary 
Herd Sire Investment 

A Son of Revelation From A 

Governor-Madcap Heifer 


THIs week we offer you the bull calf, 

Ear Tag 8993, born September 13, 
1952. He is sired by Carnation Home- 
Stead Revelation (considered by many 
the son of Governor of Carnation with 
the greatest future) and out of Carna- 
tion Princess Madcap, daughter of Gov- 
ernor of Carnation out of Carnation 


Ormsby Madcap, one of the four fa- 
mous Madcap sisters, with 1313 pounds 
of butterfat in a year. The 3 older full 


sisters of the dam of the bull offered 
have made from 951 to 1216 pounds of 
butterfat in a year, and the dam, her- 
self, in hetfer form has made 587 
pounds of fat in 365 days on 3-time 
milking. 


Send at once for pedigree and full 
details. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. #13a, 
1060 Stuart Bullding 
Seattle 1, Washington 











HOLSTEINS — GUERNSEYS 


close-up heavy producing 
high-grade dairy cows and springing heifers 
Available the year-round Choicest quality at 
reasonable prices Private daily sales in our 


Large selection young, 


IMPROVE YOUR HERD with 
a well marked Sept. grandson 
of ‘‘Wisconsin Admiral Burke 
Lad"* out of this great brood 
cow! She bas SOOZ tat on Oa 
and her 4 daughters are great- 





cleaned and disinfected stables. T.B. and State er producers than she; good 

Laboratory Bang’s Tested; many Calthood Vac type, udders. His sire, “Pabst Burke Tritomia 
cinated. Prices quoted without obligation. Buy Frysian,’’ proven with increase of +4698M 
with confidence from Ohio's oldest established +.22%, +108F. If taken soon, let 6175 buys him 
licensed and Bonded Distributors. L. ©. BROWN s 

& COMPANY, 3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- HOL-BART k ARM 
cinnat! 25, Ohic. Phone: Kirby 5041. Estab | DONALD W. JOHNSON, Operator, Bartlett, tH. 
lished 1849. 














STOFFELL STYLEMASTER PRINCE 
221190476 








| 
This month we offer this beautiful son of | 
Carnation Stylemaster (VU our senior | 
herd sire. This calf is dammed by Piper 
View Strathmore Agnes (VG wl as 4 
record of 591.4 Ibs. fat and 16,382 Ibs 
one a herd sire with inheritance to trans- 
mit production and pleasing type 


For price and pedigree write: 


| STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


milk 2% 
Stoffel] Stylemaster Prince will make some 
| Rovte 712 Knoxville, Tenn. | 











Sir Paganok Gingerbread 


Born 1-8-52 
NEARLY READY FOR SERVICE 





His VERY GOOD Dam (above) aver- 
ages: 489.8 Fat, 4.1%, 2X, 303 Days, 
for her first six lactations 


His two nearest Sires are Herd Test, 
Pius Proven 


His next three Sires are 
SILV ER Medal Prosustion. 


He's for sale, end the price is $ right. 





SCOTT MEYER & SONS’ Hannibal, M 

















HERD SIRE PROSPECT 


This calf was born 5-15-52 ile the son of 
& proven sire wit the highest increase for over 
25 daughters in the | The dam is a daugt 
ter of a high record toundation cow Both dam 
and daughter have consistently ¢ i records 
Write for particulars @ come and see him 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 








LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice ection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, & d by r great young sire I Re 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabat 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Kacellent cow of 1 
Ormsby breeding Dame are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, u 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows Several from 4° 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 


A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 











‘ HOLSTEIN 


QUALITY BULLS 


WITH INBRED 


“KNOW-HOW” 


that will improve your herd. 
Sired by “CHAMPION” whose 
6 nearest dams average 1,076 
Ibs. fat out of dams with A. R. 
records up to 950 Ibs. fat. All 
ages. Some females available 





DU PAGE RIVER FARM 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
On Hwy. 66 one mile North of 52 













Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 









EUREKA FARMS OFFER 
3 choice sire prospects 12 mos. old. Their dame 
are trom Carnation Farms bulls tor several gener 
ations. Also have baby bulle sired by our Carna 
tion Planderer. Herd has been in DHIA test since 
1917. Have « 2 mos. bull trom our Grand Cham- 
pion cow at our Black & White show last summer 


He is dark color 
Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Illinois 








POLLED HOLSTEINS *°" con now reed 


ho 
Holsteins by using one of our polled bulls on your 
Nothing is changed but the horns 
THE GARONER FARM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, 1. 


MOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabet, Carrmation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the etate of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wie- 
conein 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots We 





cows 





service over 700 herds. Our motto is Quality 
at the lowest prices possible 
Servicee—-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 


Swarts, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition--can handle orders for truck 
or carloads Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Holsteins 


When thinking of Uniform High Production and 
Type, your Wisconsin institution Holsteins speak 
for themselves. Home bred and developed by in- 
tensified linebreeding of 37th and 8.P.0.M. A tew 
of the great sires bred by ue and whose names 
are synonymous with the best in type and produc- 
tion are 

WISCONSIN ADMIRAL BURKE LAD 

WESCONSIN IDEAL 

WISCONSIN MASTERPIECE 

SOWISCOL B. B. CREATOR 

Sons and grandsor f these great sires are 

in our herds and in the best herds throughout the 
world 








When in need of a herd sire, 
write for our latest bull list. 


WwW. W. KINYVON, Farm Supervisor-State Dept. 
Public Weitare, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Gows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 








demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 


Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 
ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 


Pure bred and grades. Foundation animale and 

tetanding lividua for bett breeding and 
show my eclaity. MID-WEST SALES SERVICE, 
Louis Seitz, 11133 W. Bluemound Rd., Wauwa- 





tosa 13, Wisconsin. 
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Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows elfers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 dJuneou, Wisconsin 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carioad — Let us quote you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds Over 4 
herds with ; on DHIA to select from. 
Free fieldman’s services 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieidman 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. 30 years experience a8 a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information, 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 590 day or night 














FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland, Fight coun- 
ties with over 500 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, aleo good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieidman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136+, Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. ©. VICTOR GOOD. 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, wis. 





DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and feldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconstn « largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.LLA 
test and more than 50,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
353 W. Johnson &t., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 
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Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 
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COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASEN. 





Top quality Holetein heifere and ung wa, 

bred for type and production Alao ‘oie serv 

jeeable registered bulls Can furnish competent, 

insured transportation, Free fleldman service 
Direct inquiries to: 

WwW. K. WRIGHT Rf. 1, Columbus, Wis. 


Phone Fall River 26F21 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate lo render 
sales service to buyers 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, GAR- 
RON, wis. 














Pabst Roamer ‘'Excetient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad’s tranamissi 
fh igh prota tion and good type is inherited 
* On mat 2X%-505 da 
i: amer shows an increase on 64 dam-daug 
r paire of 850 milk fat Rega 
renee mn 42 pairs milk 46 fa 


Gurke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write for pedigrees and terme 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Exce't> *t 
Gold Medal Proven ‘ire 


Pabst Regal 








(ireen Meadow Constellation 
made 6322 tat on 2X at 7 years 


THIS WEEK WE OFFER EAR TAG 706 - Sern 8- 19- 52 
Evenly marked, outstanding individua . ' ke 

double grandson of old Burke. Vale is siring some stetar ling denshtens 
in our herd. His Dam is Green Meadow Stella Piebe Very Coed at 
2 yre She made 4822 tat on 2X milking at 2 years of age Hier sire 


He hase qualified ter Gold Medajl. Her dam 
Piebe wae Best Uddered cow at Mich 








State Pair, 1952! Aleo first 4 year Mich. Class and 2nd 4 yr. Ohio State 
Fair. The first person who sends use a check for $350 gets this outstand 
ing calf delivered to him Sate delivery guaranteed Aiwaye feel {ree to 

write or come and see us at any time 
Dam of 706 GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE Breeting stock of both. sexes 
and high producing herd re 


placements. both grades and purebreds of all ages, now available 
Let us know your needs and we will be glad to fill your orders 


newly opened Sales Barn 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 


and on display at our 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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HY not boost your dairy profits by switching to the 
W modern way of raising better calves with Calf-Kit? 
It's the ideal milk replacement, already fed with complete 
success to thousands of dairy calves. Here’s why Calf-Kit 
will do a better job for you. 


REDUCES SCOURING — Scours occur less often and effects 
are milder because Calf-Kit contains antibiotics. This means 
fewer set backs, faster growth. 


SAVES MONEY — You market 300-500 Ibs. more milk for 
every calf raised because Calf-Kit safely replaces whole 
milk ... gives $8.50 worth of milk to sell for every bag 
you feed. 


RAISES BETTER CALVES — Calf-Kit with antibiotics actually 
raises better calves than ever before gives sturdy, 
. full-bodied heifers that show plenty of “milk-fed" bloom 


and vigor and gain up to 25° faster. 


IS EASY TO FEED Calf-Kit is easy to mix and feed... 
stays in suspension well . doesn’t clog nipples. Calves 
like it and drink it readily. Get Calf-Kit now from your 
local feed dealer. Feed it with your regular meal or pellets. 


*200 ibs. of whole milk @ $4.25/cwt 


CALF-KIT is sold on a money-back guarantee. 
Compare the price . . . Compare results. 
Mail Handy Coupon Today! No Obligation. 


Li" ie @ 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Please send me folder N-1 containing complete 
information on Peebles’ CALF-KIT. 





Calves Rolsed 
Address per year 
Town State .. 
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HANDY IMPLEMENT TRAILER 


This handy implement trailer was 
built during winter months by Paul 


Sterud, farmer, near Brookings, S. 
D. Using two old wheels and some 
pipe, Sterud designed the trailer 
which picks up field equipment by 
winch and cable and hauls them 
down the highway at road-gear 
speed. 


The drill, for example, is carried 
in this way: The tractor is un- 
hooked and moved ahead about three 
feet while the trailer is moved into 
position over the drill and hitched 


to the tractor. A chain is fastened 
to the tongue of the drill and the 
two cables are hooked to the frame 
of the drill. The entire implement 
is then winched off the ground and 
is ready for the haul down the 
highway. 

Sterud finds the trailer especially 
handy for the drill and for the ro- 
tary hoe. He insists that it cer- 
tainly beats using a flat-bed trailer 
and eliminates the awkward and 
heavy task of getting machinery off 
and on to the trailer. 

So. Dakota. HARRIET MARTINSON. 





PORTABLE FEED TROUGH 


The running gears of an old wag- 
on were extended ¢o make this port- 
able feed trough on the farm of 
James Gowin, Grant County, Indi- 


ana. It is easily pulled with a trac- 
tor to be out of the way or for 
cleaning in the concrete loafing and 
feeding lot. 


Indiana. Byron L. TROYER. 





LABOR-SAVING HAY HOIST 


pull on either one of two light ropes 


Here is a hay hoist hook-up that 
saves the labor of at least one man 
the haying season. As the 
indicates, the power 


From the top of the load on the 
barn floor it is possible by a gentle 


to throw the hoist into gear, neu- 
tral or reverse; thus hoisting the 
hay into the mow and then return- 
ing the hay fork or sling back to 
the load. 

All that is required is some three- 
eighths inch rope and smal! pulleys 

Illinois. C. L. Kuti. 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





Winter Dysentery 


Winter 
irrhea 


dysentery infectious di- 


by 


or 


spreads mainly contact 


while cattle are in the barn during 
the winter and early spring. Most 
cases are mild and correct them- 
selves in about 36 hours. However, 


occasionally an animal becomes very 
weak and death may 
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Overfeeding or eating spoiled foods 


will usually produce diarrhea but 
seldom does it occur in more than 
one herd in the same neighborhood. 
This fact helps to distinguish the 


infectious type from diarrhea due to 


other Infection 


causes may be car- 

ried from diseased to healthy herds 
by persons or by animals 

The germ responsible for the dis- 

ease is believed to be a vibrio called 

vibrio jejuni. Vibrio organisms are 

short curved rods that move about 


in liquids by means of one, two, or 
three hair-like called 
flagella. 


projections 


Symptoms 


Infected animals show symptoms 
trom three days to a week following 
exposure. The first sign is a watery, 
fetid diarrhea. From half to almost 
the entire herd is affected, including 
of the young stock. On the 
day, however, it may attack 
The appetite 
affected and milk production 
The animal takes on a dull 
ippearance and becomes gaunt. The 
temperature usually normal al- 
though slight is 
the disease 
days to a 
In attacks the feces 
tinged with blood and even 
of blood mixed with 


some 
first 
only one or two cows 


Is 
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sometimes a rise 
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severe 


ol 
three 
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week 


be 
contain 


may 
clots 


mucous, 
Diagnosis 


there is little difficulty in 
diagnosis of infectious di- 
which show blood in 
may be confused with coc- 
cidiosis. However cases 
of winter dysentery are unusual, 
this is not often a problem. 

Because of the sudden develop- 
ment usually after using a new sup- 
ply of grain, there is a tendency to 
ittribute winter dysentery to the 
‘feed"” but under present methods 

milking, this is rarely the cause 


Usually 
making a 
irrhea. Cases 
the feces 


Since severe 


dise ase, 
Treatment 

\ treatment of long standing is 
1¢@ administration of creolin, 4 to 8 
drams (15 to 30cec) as a drench in 
milk or water, or preferably in cap- 
sule torn Copper sulfate (30 to 
120cc of a 1 per cent solution ac 
ording to age) also seems to pro- 


duce beneficial results. Veterinari- 
ans find the sulfa drugs and some of 
the effective. At the be- 
ginning of an attack when only 
or three animals are affected, meas- 
ures to prevent attacks to the 
mainder the herd are desirable. 
For this reason, healthy animals are 
often included the treatment. 


antibiotics 
two 


re- 


ol 


in 


INFECTION IN CALVES 


Since 1942 we have been raising 6 
to 8 Guernsey calves per year, and 
had good luck until April of 1951. 

Several months earlier we had 
moved to a different farm. At that 
time we had 7 heifer calves ranging 
from 4 months to 2 weeks old when 
one about 4 weeks old suddenly died. 
A local veterinarian sent it to a 
laboratory for an examination, The 
laboratory reported that it had ship- 
ping fever. The veterinarian treated 
the other calves with bacterins, but 
about 12 days later another calf died 
in much the same manner as the 
first. 

Now we are wondering if this 
farm has so many germs on it that 
it is impossible to clean it up. Or, 
is it possible that we have a strain 


of cattle that do not develop im- 
munity to the disease? 
Collinsville, U1. W.F 
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EASY MILKER 


I have been a constant reader of 
your wonderful dairy magazine for 
quite a number of years and have 
learned many good practices from it. 
In it from time to time I see where 
farmers write in for advice on nu- 
merous troubles. Now I wonder if 
you could help me. 


I have a good Holstein cow in my 


herd, but she milks too easy. A few 
hours before milking time she be- 
gins to lose milk, which isn't too 


profitable under those conditions. I 
wonder if there is any way that you 
know of to overcome this trouble? 


Mt. Holly, N. J. E. D. G. 


Conditions such as you describe 


can sometimes be corrected by in- 
jecting a few drops of Lugol's solu- 
tion into the tissue surrounding the 
teat opening. This sets up a mild 
irritation and has a tendency to 
shrink the opening. We suggest 


you have your veterinarian perform 


this operation since it requires a 


rather fine needle and delicate tech- 
nique Hy may be able to suggest a 
better form of treatment aft he 


has examined the t 









Eliminate the Major Cause of 


by using a 


ARLOW 


Most experts in dairy husbandry agree 
that injury to the cow's teats and udders 


is a major cause of mastitis 


tinuously irritating to the cow 


with the consent of their authors 


New Jersey Champion is Marlow Milked 


dune Volunteer Fantasy, o six year old cow 
in the Lindow Jersey Form herd, Oregon, 
brought the honer tor her breed to this coun - 
fry on her production of 1319 Ibs. butterfal 
from 20,097 ibs. mitk on Register of Merit 
test. This world's record was described in 
the November 25, 1952 issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. This recerd was mode on a cow 
that hod been milked entirely with a Marlow 
Mitker for the last 2V4 lactation periods. 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Lindow give credit for June Volunteer Fantasy's achievement te the 





Marlow Milker. 
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then she must hove 
e Marlow Milker 


John and No 





WITH THE MARLOW Portected Low 10” 
Vecuum Milking Method you ere assured 
of all the money-making, money-saving 
benefits found in the great Moriow Milker 
itself: 

1. Eliminetes mastitis flare-ups. 

2. Increased milk production. 

3. Greater profits 


However, : 
those experts who have made a more detailed and careful study of milking 
machines know that the incorrectly designed mechanical milker is the 
greatest contributing cause of this disastrous malady because it is con 

A great number of those careful students 
have already discovered that the Marlow Milker with its ad\v anced design 
features is achieving results they did not believe possible. Hundreds of the 
finest dairymen, herdsmen and breeders have found through their own 
experience that the Marlow does, indeed, eliminate the major cause of 
mastitis. These men are now strong advocates of the Marlow. Thev en 

dorse the system by their words and their letters. Hundreds of such letters 
from leaders have come to the Marlow office and are reprinted for evidence 


ARE THE WORDS ‘ 


BE SURE TO SEE THE 
MARLOW MILKING PARLOR 
There's a Marlow Milking Parlier system to 
ft your needs, or a Marlow Milker installe- 
tien for your present stanchion type bern. 
Ask your Marlow Deoler or write direct for 
complete information. 


MALL COUPON 7004, 


S/ 
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The Marlow does 
n't milk ALL the 
cows in the world 
but it does milk 
HUNDREDS of 
the CHAMPIONS 
and highest 






an 


4. C. Marlow 


pro 


aucera 
Ask to see these top records of 
Marlow Miiked cows spread 
throughout the nation. A milker 
works on a live subject, therefore 
the machine must be designed to 
please the cow. It must also avoid 
injury the udders. Penicillin, 
Aureomycin do not effect a 


to 
ote 
permanent mastitis cure, but only 
temporary relief 
Get a Marlow and eliminate the 
cause of the majority of mastitia 
flare-ups. Cut veterinary bills, cut 
the high cost of drugs. Cut the 
extra time consumed in treating 
mastitis cows 

Get first-hand information from 
those who use the Marlow. Act 
today! Do something about this 
daily loss you are taking " 
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4. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co 


Dept. H, Mankato, Minn 


Please send me at no obligation your free booklet 
They Didn't Believe tt 
Marlow Milking Parlor S$ 

Please Check 


and tree plans on the 


ystems 


Nome 


Address 


we 
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In 1952 
More Thousands of Farmers 
than ever before 


switched to SURGE 


...and so many thousands of 
hand milkers installed a Surge 
that we are hard pushed to 
keep up with the demand. 


With the material situation 
sO very critical, we can only do 
the best we can and hope that 
you will be patient with us. 
We fully appreciate that it is 
costing you money to wait for 4 
your Surge and we are strug- 
gling to make your wait as 
short as possible. 











BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street Chicago 23, Illinois 







Copyright 1953, Babson Bros. Co. 
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